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T is scarcely open to question that the country 

generally favors President Harding’s proposal to 
enter the Permanent Court of International Justice 
with the reservations announced. Mr. Harding has 
been criticized, however, for his delay in bringing 
his proposal before the Senate for consideration, 
a delay which made its acceptance during the re- 
cent session practically impossible. In fact, some 
hostile papers go so far as to charge that this delay 
was intentional, that Mr. Harding’s plan was not 
to secure acceptance of the proposal, but merely 
the credit for making it. It is possible that the 
President might have made the proposal a week or 
so earlier—it had taken until that time to sound 
out the other Governments concerned—but, since 
there was not enough time of the session remaining 
to permit proper discussion, was it not the part of 
wisdom to do just what Mr. Harding did? There 
is no pressing need for immediate participation in 
-the Court, but there is every reason why the mat- 
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ter should be widely discussed and public opinion . 


crystallized during the coming months preceding 
the meeting of the next Congress. 


HROUGH the retirement of John Sharp Wil- 
liams, the Senate suffers a loss it can ill afford. 

For the veteran Mississippi Senator stood out not 
only by reason of his scholarship, his brilliancy as 
a speaker, and his political ability, but also by rea- 
son of a quality which seems even rarer in the Sen- 
ate than any of these—genuine personal independ- 
ence. In Mr. Williams’s independence there was 
nothing of the sensational or spectacular. A man 


may make as much of a regular business of a spec- 
tacular display of independence as most men do of 
a sheeplike going with the crowd. Mr. Williams 
simply acted on that conception of representative 
government which regards it as the duty of a mem- 


ber of a deliberative assembly to consider questions 
on their merits and to vote upon them according 
to his judgment. This ought to be a matter of 
course—certainly in all cases except those in which 
the member is pledged, or virtually pledged, to a 
particular course. But in practice it is far from 
being a matter of course; and it has even become 
the fashion in many respectable quarters—or quar- 
ters that should be respectable—to say that a rep- 
resentative has no business to be anything but a 
reflector of popular opinion. This lowering of 
standards leads to such absurdities as the vote by 
which the Senate, about two years ago, passed a 
resolution favoring recognition of the Irish Repub- 
lic. The only vote recorded in the negative was that 
of Senator Williams; and, whatever one may think 
about the Irish question, nobody is such a fool as 
to suppose that the Senate was conscientiously a 
unit on the subject. In his stalwart fidelity to the 
right conception of parliamentary duty, Mr. Wil- 
liams has had more than one worthy predecessor 
from the South; a shining example of it was given 
by L. Q. C. Lamar, who refused either to change his 
views on the silver question or to resign his seat in 
the Senate, although directed by the Georgia Legis- 
lature to do the one or the other. It is gratifying to 
remember that the people of Georgia, to whom he 
appealed, enthusiastically sustained Mr. Lamar; 
for we may be sure that it was his integrity and 
courage that won their approval, and not his views 
on silver. 


R. WILL HAYS is a nice-appearing young 
man. His manner is somewhat sanctimoni- 
ous, to be sure, like the young man of the college 
song who “talked religion and dying grace, but 
couldn’t tell a jack from an ace,” but he is glad- 
some of the hand and smooth of address. He was 
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bred in the Indiana school of politics and attained 
considerable prominence through the handling of 
the plethoric Republican purse in the last Presi- 
dential campaign. What is there, we are led to in- 
quire, in his personality or record, to have led to 
his elevation from the postmaster-generalship to 
his present motion-picture dictatcrship at a salary 
reported to be $150,000 a year? Strange rumors 
are afloat. Unkind people are calling attention to 
the fact that the motion-picture magnates are a 
hard-boiled lot and were not looking for a goody- 
goody mentor. It is said that they had certain irons 
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Some of the family would send regrets 


in the fire which required the attention of some one 
who would exchange political influence for a sub- 
stantial consideration. They had made enormous 
sums in recent years and had been unable to come 
to an agreement with the Treasury Department as 
to the amount of excess-profits taxes they should 
pay. They wanted the tariff on films removed so 
that they could import freely from Germany. They 
had State censorship regulations to fight. For all 
this they needed a friend close <o the seats of the 
mighty, capable of wielding large influence. Added 
interest is given to these rumors by the report 
from Washington that Hays is again seeking the 
chairmanship of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 


HE barring of one Paxton Hibben from speak- 
ing on Russia at the luncheon meeting of the 
Republican Club in New York deserves comment 
even at the risk of giving this man some sought-for 
publicity. The impression was created by the 
newspaper reports of the affair that the reason for 
requesting him not to speak was his radical opin- 


ions. But this was not the case. There was no 


objection to hearing radical views honestly set 
forth, especially under circumstances where they 
would be met by a fair representation of opposing 
views. Hibben’s known character and career, how- 
ever, gave no basis for believing that his exposi- 
tion would be either sincere or worthy of attention. 
It was recalled that the New York World as early 
as 1914 had shown how this man, then in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States, had run up large 
gambling debts and given bad checks in payment. 
It was also recalled that the Associated Press, by 
whom he was employed for a brief period at Athens, 
had discharged him when his relations to Con- 
stantine and the Constantinist propaganda became 
known. His present relations with the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment of Russia, particularly in connection with 
the raising of relief funds, have not tended to im- 
prove his reputatior. Surely a self-respecting or- 
ganization should have no occasion to listen to 
radical or any other views from such a mauvais 
sujet. 


R. SAMUEL UNTERMYER’S annual attempt 

to incorporate the New York Stock Exchange 
is this year linked up in the so-called “Lockwood 
bills” with the housing question, which is very much 
like tacking a bonus rider to, let us say, the so- 
called Sterling-Towner bill in Washington. In 
addition to this, the New York District Attorney 
wants a licensing system for stock-brokers, and 
that proposal is also among the “Lockwood bills.” 
The Stock Exchange is naturally in vigorous op- 
position to both. That either or both of these pro- 
posals will become law is doubtful. So far as in- 


J corporation is concernea, the New York Stock Ex- 


change proved its case in principle years ago to 
the Hugiues Commission and any fair-minded man 
who knows the facts must admit that its practice, 
while by no means perfect, has been steadily im- 
proving as the years go by. No stock exchange in 
the world exacts a higher standard of conduct than 
that enforced upon its members by the Governing 
Committee of the New York Stock Exchange, nor, 
with the possible exception of the Paris Bourse 
proper, consisting of the official Agents de Change, 
is there any stock exchange in the world whose 
members possess as high an average financial 
standing. This being the case, one is tempted to 
ask both Mr. Untermyer and the District Attorney 
(in the famous words of Lord Palmerston) “‘why 
not let it alone?” Despite a not over-skillful 
handling of its case in the past, the Exchange thus 
far seems to have convinced all concerned that it 
is right in its position and, despite an extremely 
skillful handling of his case, Mr: Untermyer seems 
to have convinced most people that he is wrong. 
Why not let it alone? 





























Is the modern school to be an educational department store? 


N other columns of this issue will be found a dis- 

cussion of the question of literary censorship. 
A subsequent number of The Independent will con- 
tain a summary of the growth of the censorship 
idea from earliest times, undertaken by Major 
George Haven Putnam. All study of the problem 
seems to reveal the undesirability of setting up in 
this country any such institution. England has 
had her dramatic censor, who has invariably been 
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guilty of a stupidity which called forth the indig- 
nant protest of all enlightened minds. The trouble 
with the censorship is that it can never be made to 
work intelligently. One has only to think of what 
so “intellectual” a person as Mr. W. J. Bryan, let 
us say, would do if given authority to pass on liter- 
ary productions in order to see the confusion in 
which any censor, however well-intentioned, might 
plunge us. This is the plain truth. Yet no one who 
has followed the filth which is now coming from 
the presses in the name of fiction can view the situ- 
ation without a feeling of alarm. When earnest 
young men and women are hailing such a book as 


“Many Marriages” as a most encouraging contribu- 


tion to American literature, it is time not, perhaps, 
to set up a censorship, but to take note of the direc- 
tion in which our civilization is tending. The spirit 
of revolt one expects of youth, and along with it 
much dwelling upon sex. But youth in past gener- 
ations has demanded cleverness first: to find the 
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social order momentarily unhinged by an epigram 
was indeed thrilling. What in so many instances 
we see today is sex going hand in hand with stupid- 
ity, with none of the raciness even of drummers’ 
tales. One distressing feature of the exhibition is . 
the attempt to surround filth with the symbols of, 























Hatching Laborite ducklings 


beautiful country scenes and radiant Nature. In- 
stead of putting the rotten egg on a dunghill, where 
it belongs, they lay it with great ceremony in a bed 
of roses. 


The Halfway Mark 


agreeable to a people than the process of de- 

flating the currency. President Harding is 
finding this out, just as Mr. Bonar Law is discover- 
ing the same truth in England. In both instances 
the people brought this state of affairs upon them- 
selves by the ballot. Yet their chosen representa- 
tives have had to bear the brunt of the discomfiture. 
That word “normalcy”—a bold utterance at the 
time—brought confusion to the ranks even of those 
who gave Mr. Harding their votes. For, though 
the policies of Woodrow Wilson were discredited in 
their eyes, he had made them not a little dependent 
upon glowing phrases and visions of far-reaching 
action. To get back to normal language and normal 
aspirations was as difficult as to restore the normal 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

The heritage left the Harding Administration 
was one which would have taxed to the utmost the 
best mind that this country ever produced. In 1920 
domestic policy was at a standstill and attention 
was concentrated upon our duty to Europe. The 
long deadlock in the Senate had so confused the 
popular mind that to resume the fight in 1921 along 
the same or similar lines, would have been the 
height of political folly. In 1920 there was a 
chance of our entering the League of Nations with 
reservations. In 1921 that chance had disappeared 
and a new set of conditions had arisen which had to 
be dealt with in their own way. President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes laid their plans gradually 
and engineered the Washington Conference. The 
opening of this Conference brought a thrill to the 
American people such as it had not experienced 
Since our belated entrance into the war. This emo- 


T HE process of mental deflation is not more 


tion was evidence enough that in voting for “nor- 
malcy” Americans were not clamoring for complete 
isolation. They wished to see big things done in 
foreign policy, but they insisted that these should 
not be visionary. 

Unfortunately for the Administration, it was not 
possible to stage large events of this sort every 
few months. In normal times one such achieve- 
ment, which in this instance dispelled, almost over- 
night, war clouds of long standing, would have 
been regarded as a badge of honor for any Adminis- 
tration. But, with the popular imagination still 
playing withthe thought of America as the supreme 
guide for a world distraught, even though not con- 
vinced, as the votes in 1920 showed, that such could 
be, this achievement was not enough. America 
must now press on to other mighty deeds. It was 
generally admitted that Secretary Hughes was 
building solidly, but building a foundation does not 
make a romantic appeal. An overspreading roof 
such as Mr. Wilson constructed—without a founda- 
tion—is a much more romantic affair. Sound busi- 
ness men who ordinarily would understand the 
enormous difficulties confronting the Administra- 
tion are impatient and unreasonable. Ask them 
what they wish done, and they are at a loss to tell 
you. And a thoroughgoing Wilson paper like the 
New York World has, in effect, offered a prize to 
anyone able to discover any foreign policy what- 
soever at Washington. 

Meanwhile the Administration has maintained a 
staunch, enlightened attitude toward Russia, stand- 
ing on a platform which ultimately may help to 
bring about the regeneration of that distracted 
country. It has offered its services in the question 
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of the German reparations, which will almost cer- 
tainly be accepted after France has had a little 
more time in pressing her own experiment. It 
means to get this country into the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Can this programme of 
- foreign policy rightly be called insignificant or 
futile? 


For ourselves, our main criticism of the Adminis- 
tration on the foreign side arises from a lack of 
enthusiasm displayed by Washington toward its 
own plans and achievements. With the exception 
of the Washington Conference, which was well 
played up in advance, the popular imagination has 
been left cold. A good press-agent—we are not 
thinking of Mr. Creel—might have made a great 
difference in the people’s attitude toward this 
branch of the Administration. For the reasons 
stated above, it was of the utmost importance that 
the popular imagination, so played upon by Mr. 
Wilson, should not be allowed to fall with a thud 
from lofty heights to the plane of mere business- 
like acts. Yet, when all is said, it must be admitted 
that, during the past year especially, Mr. Hughes 
has been engaged in diplomacy of much delicacy 
where a hopeful word uttered for home consump- 
tion might have caused real embarrassment. His 
main task today is to get France into a mood in 
which she will attend an international conference 
of which the agenda have been carefully prepared 
in advance. Short of that, his hands are tied. As 
Mr. Bonar Law has recently said, it is better to 
have no plan at all than to have one which won’t 
work. 


When we turn to domestic affairs, the record is 
not nearly so clear. Here it is only fair to say 
that Mr. Harding suffered an initial disability in 
the manner of his nomination. An eJeventh-hour 
choice, he has never had anything like united sup- 
port even in his own party. The Presidential bee 
very soon began to buzz in the head of many an- 
other Senator, who saw, witness Harding, that a 
President could after all be elected from their own 
ranks. Embarrassment was increased by the 
growing effectiveness of the bloc system. Blocs 
were not new creations, but the war had shown 
how great were the possibilities of organization, 
and of minorities, if held firmly together and served 
by powerful propaganda. If Mr. Harding had 
been less of an organization man himself, he would 
have seen that on certain issues it was folly to try 
to outjockey the several groups and that only the 
strongest advocacy of his policies in advance could 
possibly bring the proper pressure to bear on Con- 
gress. 

In 1921-22 the outstanding needs of the country 
were (1) a readjustment of our system of taxation; 
(2) a rehabilitation of the railroads; and (3) econ- 
mies in operating the government. In the mat- 


ter of taxation although the excess-profits taxes 
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were removed, the President was badly outwitted 
by Congress. It is true that he might not have 
been able to have his way even if there had been 
more forethought on the question. But he would 
have gained enormously in popular favor if he 
had assumed a firm attitude and had shown his 
appreciation of the fact that taxation was the most 
vexatious and important question of the hour. As 
to the railroads, President Harding was betrayed 
by his talent for compromise into yielding ground 
from an impregnable position. He had said, in the 
case of the shopmen’s strike, that the rulings of the 
Railway Labor Board must be obeyed by all parties; 
but the next moment was ready to compromise the 
issue. It was largely through firm handling of the 
situation by the railway executives that the Presi- 
dent’s vacillation did not prevent a settlement. One 
statement made by Mr. Harding during that strike 
should not be left unnoticed. In Marion, on July 4, 
1922, the President enunciated a principle which, 
if he will still champion it with all the force and 
tact at his command, will surely add greatly to his 
prestige. He said, “An American has the right to 
work without any other’s leave.” This rings with 
true Americanism and is a principle for which 
patriotic citizens can be made to fight in order to 
supply a sound basis for our industrial and social 
life. 

In the case of government economies, the Ad- 
ministration will be credited with setting up the 
Bureau of Budget, although this institution had 
been recommended by his predecessors. That the 
President entered upon the new system in no per- 
functory spirit is evident by his appointment of 
General Dawes to head the Bureau. 


It is often said that Mr. Harding lacks courage. 
We find no ground for such a statement. His veto 
of the popular Bonus Bill exhibited courage of the 
best sort. His advocacy of the ship subsidy in the 
face of Congressional opposition, was, whether mis- 
taken or not, no weakling’s act. What, more than 
anything else, gave the impression of indecision on 
Mr. Harding’s part was the complexion of Congress 
itself. Congress, like the rest of us, had not thrown 
off the “hang-over” from the war. It did not know 
its own mind. It was living bewildered in an at- 
mosphere of big times and, beset by its constituents 
to do this or that foolish thing, soon settled into 
the one occupation with which it was thoroughly 
familiar—looking after its own fences. More 
leadership than Mr. Harding possesses would have 
been required to rouse Congress from this pastime. 
What leadership he does possess was undoubtedly 
stultified by the sight of Congress thus occupied. 

Our own belief is that Mr. Harding has gained 
invaluable experience during these two years and 
that this, coupled with his downright sincerity and 
high-minded purpose, will add to his stature in 
the popular estimation in the years that lie imme- 
diately before him. 
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Cryptic Cuno 


LTHOUGH the war-prophets are somewhat 
disconcerted by the failure of the Ruhr 


occupation to open wide the doors of the 
temple of Janus, the developments of the situation 
there still hold public attention very closely. Indi- 
cations are not lacking that these developments are 
day by day confirming the opinions concerning the 
occupation, its causes and probable results, ex- 
pressed editorially in successive issues of The Inde- 
pendent. The most noteworthy of these indications 
during the past fortnight has been the speech of 
Chancellor Cuno in the Reichstag on March 6. On 
the face of it this speech was a vigorous appeal to 
the German people to stand fast in maintaining the 
policy of passive resistance; a denunciation of the 
conduct of the French in the occupied regions; and 
an attempt: to arouse outside sympathy for Ger- 
many on moral grounds. But if one reads between 
the lines and compares this speech with earlier 
pronouncements one will note some very significant 
changes. While bitterly attacking the French, as 
was natural, he no longer made withdrawal of 
French troops a necessary condition for negotia- 
tions looking toward a settlement. Instead he 
merely asked assurance that the occupation was not 
to be permanent. His complaint that the Allied 
Premiers at Paris last January refused to listen 
to the proposals concerning future reparations pay- 
ments which the German Government was pre- 
pared to make is likewise significant. The com- 
plaint had no basis in fact because the Premiers 
learned that the German delegate who asked to 
be allowed to address them had no definite proposal 
to offer and they therefore notified him that they 
would be glad to consider any precise and detailed 
proposal the German Government was prepared to 
submit. The significance of the complaint lies in its 
recognition that Germany must face the repara- 
tions problem and in its implied bid for the reopen- 
ing of the question. On the whole we are inclined 
to deduce from this apparently intransigent and 
more or less bellicose speech that what Chancellor 
Cuno really intended was to wave the flag of patri- 
otic resistance before the German people with one 
hand while he extended an olive branch—somewhat 
camouflaged—to the French with the other. 

In considering fairly the utterances of any Euro- 
pean statesman today it is necessary to take into 
account the exigencies of domestic politics. One 
cannot consider them as frank statements of opin- 
ion to be taken at their face value. Cuno, while 
perhaps not a great statesman, is a realist and a 
practical man of affairs. Privately he will admit 


that the responsibility of the war rests upon Ger- 
many and that Germany must make restitution and 
reparation. He will also frankly admit that one 
of the chief difficulties in the way of an honest 
settlement is that the German people have been 
taught that they were not really vanquished by 
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arms, but yielded on promises which were not kept. 
He cannot but realize that the unconscionable delay 
in settling the reparation terms permitted Germans 
to move enormous amounts of cash and securities 
out of the country where they could not be reached 
by the German authorities. Perhaps he understands 
that the greatest difficulty of all lies in the fact that . 
ever since the treaty was signed the main efforts 
cf Germany have been devoted, not to meeting the 
reparations issue squarely, but to evading it in 
every possible way, not only by concealing or ex- 
porting assets, but by flirting with Soviet Russia 
and Turkey and by clumsy attempts to split the 
Allies. 

The occupation of the Ruhr is strangling German 
economic life and it is bringing pressure directly 
upon the financial and industrial magnates who 
prospered most in the war and who have been most 
successful in placing their assets beyond the reach 
of the tax-collector. We have little doubt that 
Cuno is now consulting most earnestly with these 
people, and that to save themselves and their coun- 
try they are urging negotiations for a fresh settle- 
ment, especially as the hope of British or Ameri- 
can interference has faded. It may still be neces- 
sary for him to do more or less flag-waving before 
the German public, but it is altogether likely that 
his main efforts during the coming weeks will be 
devoted to finding a basis of mutual, face-saving 
approach with the French for the purpose of mak- 
ing a new reparations settlement consistent with 
Germany’s obligations as well as abilities, to which 
he can pledge his country’s strict adherence. For 
such an approach the way seems to be opening, and 
we may be sure that both London and Washington 
stand ready to use their good offices toward a last- 
ing settlement if the French indicate a readiness to 
accept them. 


The Centenary of Renan 


EBRUARY 27 just past was the centenary of 
HK the birth of Ernest Renan. It is fitting to 
do him homage. 

Few will contest the statement that Renan was 
master of the most beautiful French prose style of 
his century; and it is doubtful whether any French 
writer contemporary with him wielded an influence 
equal to his. He was a scientific historian of the 
first order. Whatever else may be said, whether 
by way of praise or of blame, of his magnum opus, 
the Origines du Christianisme, it cannot be denied 
that in its detail of the main imperial currents it 
adequately fills the gap between the narratives of 
Mommsen and of Gibbon, nor is inferior to either. 
No more need be said to justify our profound hom- 
age. 

Renan was pursuing his studies with a view to 
entering the Roman Catholic priesthood when he 
detected certain discrepancies in the Scriptural 
Canon, and almost immediately the whole structure 
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of Catholic dogma seemed to fall to pieces before 
his eyes. In 1845 he separated himself from the 
Roman communion, and in 1848 we find him perma- 
nently established in Paris as a man-of-letters. The 
period of adjustment was made easy by the devo- 
tion of his sister Henriette—one of the most re- 
markable women of whom we have record, of 
ability scarce less than that of her brother, of char- 
acter superior—who placed at his disposal the sav- 
ings of many years as governess. If Renan was 
made desolate in losing the consolations of dog- 
matic religion, he was soon to find comfort. In 
1846, while he was serving as usher in a school, 
one of the pupils there was that Marcellin Berthelot 
who was destined to the highest distinction as a 
chemist. Though only a lad of eighteen, Berthelot 
opened to Renan “the splendor of the Cosmos.” 
From that moment Renan pursued the scientific 
ideal with a fervor and single-mindedness which 
has had few parallels. 

Renan’s first work, apparently, was the Histoire 
Générale des Langues Sémitiques. Completed 
when he was twenty-four, it is perhaps the most 
remarkable monument of learned precocity the 
world has seen. Scarcely less amazing, because of 
its wealth of ideas, was L’Avenir We la science, writ- 
ten in 1848 but not published till 1890. Not least 
interesting of those ideas is Renan’s political ideal, 
an ideal which he never relinquished; to wit, a State 
dominated by a small aristocracy of culture. In 
La Reforme intellectuelle et morale, written on the 
heels of the war with Germany, he set forth the 
same ideal; with the more emphasis because to Ger- 
many’s aristocratic system he ascribed the German 
victory. Of course, however, his élite should not 
resemble the German Junkers, but rather Plato’s 
“philosopher-guardians.” Nevertheless, as time 
went by, he found himself more and more sym- 
pathetic with the Republic and hopeful of its suc- 
cess. 

But perhaps Renan’s political ideas were not of 
first-rate importance. Yet, whatever their degree 
of importance, we incline to think them more im- 


portant than his metaphysics. We may leave that: 


subject to M. Paul Bourget, who in a recent num- 
ber of L’Illustration draws out a comparison be- 
tween the metaphysics of Renan and of Pascal, 
with his usual brilliancy, but, to our mind, without 
proof or profit. In the preface to his translation 
of Job, Renan says: “Dieu lui-méme se garde d’en 
livrer le mot, et, au lieu d’expliquer l’univers 4 
homme, il se contente de montrer le peu de place 
que homme occupe dans l’univers.” To be sure, 
the impressionable Renan, when he indited that 
passage, was under the disenchanting influence 
of Job, but he seldom carries one much farther 
towards the solution of the great enigma. It should 
be noted, however, that later in that preface there 
is a passage on Duty which has the ring of Words- 
worth’s Ode. In the realm of Ethics Renan is 
brave and sustaining. 
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Among the works of Renan’s earlier period— 
i. e., prior to the first volume of the Origines—are 
two volumes of essays (Etudes @histoire religieuse 
and Essais de morale et de critique) which, in our 
opinion, include the most delightful productions of 
his pen. Renan, you see, is still young, he is still 
enchanté with the marvel of the Cosmos, the dew 
is still on his genius, and yet he has entered into 
full possession of that style which does him so 
much honor. Perhaps the most delightful of all 
is the essay on The Poetry of the Celtic Races, in 
which he gives a loose to the Celtic, the poetical 
part of his genius. It has been urged against him 
that the poetical part of his genius is allowed too 
much play in his historical work, giving it too much 
of a subjective character. That may be true; but 
in the essay referred to we rejoice to have only the 
Celt of him. And, Reader, for a masterpiece in a 
different sort, read the essay on Lamennais. 

We shall be discreet for once and shall permit 
ourselves only the slightest comment on the Origi- 
nes du Christianisme, the seven volumes of which, 
with the introductory (though subsequently writ- 
ten) Histoire du people Israél, constitute Renan’s 
claim to foremost rank as a scientific historian. 
Doubt has been cast on the intellectual honesty of 
this stupendous work, and especially on the Vie de 
Jésus, the first volume of the Origines. Doubt on 
that head seems to us quite unjustified. One may 
doubt that the enterprise was well-advised, espe- 
cially in regard of the “reconstruction” of the per- 
sonality of Jesus; one may question its success; 
but the absolute sincerity of the author does not 
seem to us open to question. In one respect the 
Vie de Jésus is admitted by all the world to be a 
triumph. The narrative is bathed in the authentic 
atmosphere of the Holy Land. As we see it, a faith 
that should be discomfited by the reading of the 
Origines may as well go by the board anyway. For 
the rest, the twelve volumes are for combined inter- 
est and charm scarcely surpassed—never was eru- 
dition the most profound and exhaustive so com- 
mended by beauty and grace. 

We have not really begun to sing the praises due, 
ef Renan; but must make an end. We should like, 
however, especially to commend to the reader the 
little-read preface to Renan’s translation of Ecclesi- 
astes, that work of a worldling, the admission of 
which into the Canon of Scripture is one of the 


most bizarre facts of history. 

Ce que le Cohélet [Ecclesiastes], en effet, est bien essen- 
tiellement et par excellence, c’est le juif moderne. De lui 
i Henri Heine, il n’y a qu’une porte a entr’ouvrir. Quand 
on le compare A Elie, 4 Jérémie, 4 Jésus, 4 Jean de Gischala, 
on a peine 2 comprendre qu’une méme race ait produit des 
apparitions si diverses. Quand on le compare 4 I’Israélite 
moderne, que nos grandes villes commereantes d’EKurope 
connaissent depuis cinquante ans, on trouve une singuliére 
ressemblance. 


And so on. Read the rest. There you have 
Renan at his best—learned without affectation, 
elegant, edifying, and entertaining, and the magical 
light and color of the most beautiful of styles suf- 
fusing all—the Prince of scientific historians. 
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Immigration and the Future American 
By S. J. Holmes 


Professor of Zodlogy and Genetics, University of California 


change in the prevailing sentiment of the Ameri- 

can people on the subject of immigration. It 
has only recently come home to us that we are suffering 
from an attack of acute indigestion. Immigrants have 
been pouring in upon us more rapidly than they can 
be assimilated. Much of this influx assimilates with 
difficulty—in fact scarcely at all in the first generation. 
Instead of the English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, and 
Scandinavians who made up the bulk of our immigra- 
tion before 1880, we have been receiving hordes of 
Poles, Southern Italians, Greeks, Russians, especially 
Russian Jews, Hungarians, Slovaks, and other southern 
Europeans—stocks less closely related to us by blood 
than the northern Europeans and less readily imbued 
with the spirit of our institutions. Our immigrants 
lodge chiefly in cities, forming little communities speak- 
ing their own language, and preserving, so far as pos- 
sible, their customs and traditions. They show a very 
high percentage of illiteracy and they furnish a great 
part of the unskilled labor of our mines, factories, and 
streets. 

Undoubtedly, the immigrant is an economic asset to 
the country. His labor adds to the wealth of those who 
employ him and increases the total wealth of the nation. 
On the other hand, he may impoverish those who have 
to compete with his labor. He takes the job of the 
native American, and the native American goes else- 
where, often, fortunately for himself, into a better 
position. The big financial interests of the country 
have very naturally been in favor of abundant immi- 
gration. The steamship and railroad companies want 
passengers; the mining and manufacturing companies 
want cheap labor. Immigration has been encouraged 
because, it is claimed, the resources of the country 
needed to be developed. There were railroads to be 
built, forests to be cut down and virgin soil to be tilled. 
The average American likes to see things go ahead. 
He is fond of bigness of all kinds and he likes to brag 
about it. Immigration, moreover, makes business, and 
business, it goes without saying, is a good thing to 
increase. 

But in addition to the economic motives for encour- 
aging immigration the Americans have been actuated 
by a more generous desire to extend to the down- 
trodden workers of the Old World the blessings of free- 
dom and opportunity which this country affords. The 
average American used to believe that he lived under 
the most glorious government that ever existed under 
the sun. He felt himself a prophet of liberty. He would 
like to see his own political institutions replace the 
effete monarchies of less progressive nations, but in lieu 
of this, he would hospitably open the gates of his own 
country to the oppressed of other lands. 

But the attitude of the average American is changing. 
He is suffering from an overdose of the unassimilated 
foreigner. He is finding that the foreigner creates 


(ie last few years have witnessed a striking 


many difficult problems and aggravates many existing 
evils. And with our increased growth of foreign popu- 
lation he is finding that political power in many locali- 


ties is passing out of his hands into those of aliens 
whom he has but very imperfectly indoctrinated with - 
the ideas and ideals of American democracy. With 
continued influx of immigration at the pre-war rate 
and especially at the more rapid rate that would occur 
were no restrictions placed upon it, the American is 
beginning to wonder how long American traditions will 
last. Good old Puritan Massachusetts, which is no 
longer Puritan, by the way, but Roman Catholic, has, 
according to the 1920 census, 28 per cent. of foreign- 
born population, and but 31.9 per cent. of native born 
of native parentage. Immigrants and the first genera- 
tion of their children make up over two-thirds of her 
population. New York City, which is the largest Italian 
city and the largest Jewish city in the world, to say 
nothing of being the largest negro city, has only 20.7 
per cent. of native born population of native parentage. 
We have hitherto gone on the theory that, however 
ignorant the foreigner must be, whatever may have 
been the institutions under which he lived, or whatever 
the stock from which he was derived, he or at least 
his children would become thoroughly Americanized in 
time. We had counted on America changing the for- 
eigner instead of the foreigner changing America. The 
latter possibility is coming now to loom up in a por- 
tentous manner. Of late years we have made frantic 
efforts at Americanization. The process we found had 
been taking place much more slowly than we should 
like, and we went out of our way as never before to 
hasten it along. No nation can be a great nation with- 
out a spirit of unity—a certain degree of like-minded- 
ness among its people. It is desirable also that it 
contain much diversity, but it should be diversity on 
approximately the same level. An infiltration of a 
moderate number of people from other countries is a 
wholesome influence in counteracting the tendency to 
fixity which is a natural proclivity of social groups. 
But carried too far it would result in making a people 
a mere hodge-podge of heterogeneous elements. 

Quite aside from the native quality of our immigrants 
there is a danger in admitting them in such numbers 
as seriously to disturb the economic and social stability 
of the communities in which they come to live. If we 
were to receive the millions in Europe who, we are told, 
are ready and anxious to emigrate to America, we 
should have such an overwhelming mass of ignorant, 
poverty-stricken humanity on our hands that “Ameri- 
canization” in any reasonable time would be a hopeless 
task. Conditions in our cities are bad enough now. 
With unrestricted immigration they would become 
almost intolerable. 

The greatest permanent danger, however, lies in the 
likelihood of receiving stocks of inferior inheritance. 
The American is beginning to suspect that some of our 
racial immigration is of low racial value. Just as there 
are families on a low mental level, so there may be 
peoples on a low mental level. Unquestionably we have 
been getting much of this kind of human material. Our 
laws forbid the entrance of the insane, epileptic, and 
feeble-minded, but we detect only the most obvious 
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cases. At the pre-war rate of more than a million immi- 
grants a year only the most cursory examination was 
possible with existing facilities. Consequently many 
undesirables slipped through only to find their way later 
into poorhouses or asylums for the insane, or otherwise 
prove themselves burdens on the community. 

Immigration has been and may be again probably 
the most potent factor in determining the quality of 
the future population of this country. If it is to be 
regulated in the interests of posterity the task should 
be begun as soon as possible, even though, through lack 
of knowledge, we may come far short of regulating it 
in the proper way. We cannot afford to wait until we 
have all the facts in our hands before taking action. 
Several writer® in dealing with this problem have ad- 
vocated what I should describe as a misplaced caution. 
Professor J. W. Jenks, after commenting on the com- 
plexities and difficulties of the problem and urging a 
study of it in an impartial spirit, tells us: “When the 
facts are clearly established, we have then to answer 
the further question whether we shall admit or exclude 
or make a distinction among the races. Whatever the 
decision may be, we have the extremely difficult ques- 
tion of how we can make legislation and enforce legis- 
lation that shall do justice to all and inflict no needless 
suffering.” ‘ 

The quotation reveals, I think, an entirely wrong atti- 
tude. The writer implies that other peoples have a 
sort of vested right to come here and that we have to 
act very carefully and gingerly about excluding anyone 
desiring to enter. Why should we assume the burden 
of proof that certain stocks will make undesirable ad- 
ditions to our population? We may need twenty years 
of meticulous investigation before we can prove our 
case to the satisfaction of critically minded judges. In 
the meantime these questionable stocks will be pouring 


in upon us. Why not shift the burden of proof to the. 
other fellow and require some assurance of his desirable 


qualities before admitting him to the country? We do 
not encourage people to enter our homes because we 
cannot prove that they are not criminals or imbeciles. 
We generally have some grounds for believing that they 
are at least respectable before we take them in. In 
regard to the immigrant the question should be not 
who can be proven bad enough to be sent away, but 
who can prove himself good enough to be admitted. 
The basis for selecting immigrants should be positive, 
not negative. 

In dealing with the admission of aliens we should 
assume that immigration is not a right, but a privilege, 
and that we are under no obligations whatever to ex- 
tend it to all peoples even of the white race. We may 
be loth to make invidious distinctions between different 
nationalities, but no foreign people has any more basis 
for objecting to such discrimination than some of our 
neighbors have for not being invited to our parties. 
In our three per cent. rule we are now making discrimi- 
nations, but it is under the cloak of a general mode of 
procedure. The proper regulation of immigration 


would probably compel us to abandon all pretence to 
impartiality and frankly state that there are several 
peoples that we do not want. If we should strongly 
suspect that the immigrants from any country are 
deleterious to our welfare, either socially or racially, we 
should take measures to debar them and revise whatever 
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agreements on immigration we have made with the 
countries concerned. Whether these countries like it 
or not is a very secondary consideration compared with 
the preservation of the worth of our own future popu- 
lation. 

It may, however, be unnecessary to undertake the 
delicate task of discriminating against peoples or 
nations as such. There is a growing consensus of 
opinion among unbiased students of the problem that 
we should have higher standards of admission. We let 
in altogether too many who are mentally below par. 
Our literacy test could well be made more than the very 
meagre requirements that it now is. It would undoubt- 
edly help matters greatly if all incomers were com- 
pelled to undergo a series of thorough mental tests 
given in the language of the persons examined. 
Despite present defects in the art of mental testing and 
despite an occasional injustice to the immigrant, a test 
designed to exclude everyone up to and including the 
level of a high grade moron would insure a much better 
result than we are now getting. Of course more thor- 
ough examination would involve great additional ex- 
pense, but this would be a relatively small item com- 
pared with the gains from a more carefully selected 
immigrant population. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Canada have regulated 
their immigration much more wisely than we, and con- 
sequently they are not suffering from some of the 
embarrassments with which we have to contend. We 
may: well follow their example in many respects. As 
Mr. Roosevelt said, we want immigrants of the right 
kind, and it might even pay us to import them and 
give them a bonus for coming besides. We need. good, 
healthy, intelligent, and enterprising stocks, provided 
that they do not come too fast for proper assimilation, 
and we could well afford to put up with considerable 
difficulty in getting them assimilated. But to import 
poor human material for cheap labor is not only bad 
economic policy in the long run, but a crime against 


future generations. In our over-emphasis of money . 


getting and our neglect of the human values of our 
people we are in danger of selling our birthright for 
a mess of pottage. ; 

Every American who is ambitious to see his country 
a truly great nation should be guided in his attitude 
toward immigration neither by considerations of wealth 
to be derived from imported cheap labor nor by a senti- 
mental desire to make this country an asylum for the 
oppressed of other lands, but by the ideal of an America, 
peopled by strong, healthy, and intelligent men and 
women having the normal and wholesome instincts that 
make for sound character and harmonious social life. 
It is no charity to extend the opportunities of living 
here to the failures of the Old World. A policy of free” 
admission would rather be a crime against the future 
children of our own land, for these have their rights 
as well as our contemporaries. It is to our descendants 
that we owe our first obligation. No misguided sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate inhabitants of other countries 
should ever permit us to jeopardize the welfare of our. 
future population. 

The policy here advocated is not mere selfish nation- 
alism. Were we to put the matter solely on the basis 
of how best we can serve the great masses of mankind 
living outside of our own borders, I should say, without 
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hesitation, that our wisest course would be to solve our 
own problems in such a way as to become a healthy, 
intelligent, and prosperous people. A nation which suc- 


_ ceeds in doing this will perform the greatest possible 


service to the whole world. The example set and the 
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methods employed to realize this end will encourage 
other nations to follow the same path. If a nation may 
seem selfish and exclusive in its efforts to attain the 
results I have indicated, it is nevertheless taking the 
course which is the most altruistic in the end. 


Concerning Children 


were a few years ago. Bad, clever little boys; 

sensitive, dreamy, ghost-seeing little boys; 
amatory little boys, who at nine or eleven have enrolled 
themselves in “the great cruising brotherhood of the 
Pilgrims of Love,” no longer fill our magazines to the 
exclusion of grown-up people. It almost seems as 
though the harmless, necessary adult were coming into 
his own again. There is also something resembling 
a lull in the counsels of experts who instruct mothers 
in the bringing up of their offspring, and teachers in 
the art of education. Consequently the casual reader 
has a breathing spell in which to ask himself if the 
distinguished authors who wrote, and write, about 
children ever saw, or heard, a child. 

Exceptions must be made in the cases of Mr. Booth 
Tarkington and Mr. Kenneth Grahame. Mr. Tarking- 
ton knows types of children, and Mr. Grahame 
knows the children themselves. Both kinds of knowl- 
edge are rare, but not without precedent. The latest 
critic of Dickens, an Austrian; Stefan Zweig, holds that 
the great novelist was greatest in his children. The 
somewhat contemptuous reason assigned for this excel- 
lence is the needlessness of lying about them as the 
Victorian conventions compelled Dickens to lie about his 
grown-up characters. The Germans and French have 
always fretted over the respectability of these char- 
acters. They cannot give themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of Mrs. Nickleby’s flawless absurdities, because 
that good lady had never been unfaithful to the late 
Mr. Nickleby; and Nicholas, who, by all the rules of 
realism, should have been a bastard, is transparently 
legitimate. They naturally resent the conjugal devotion 
of the otherwise admirable Micawbers. 

Mr. Zweig, however, comforts himself with the reflec- 
tion that the brilliant world of English children is as 
yet unshadowed by the clouds of English hypocrisy. 
“In this province,” he says, “where Dickens could func- 
tion, unrestrained by his bourgeois conscience, his 
accomplishments are immortal. The years of childhood 
in his novels are of a unique beauty, and I feel sure that 
these figures, these merry and serious episodes of early 
life, will never disappear from the world’s literature.” 

Perhaps not. The child, David Copperfield, has cer- 
tainly made a bid for immortality. But when Mr. 


(Gere a te are less popular in fiction than they 


Zweig, who objects to illusions, proceeds to exalt little 
Nell as the novelist’s supreme triumph, “reaching 
beyond all sentimentality to the genuine vital feelings 
of mankind,” we wonder what is real and what is unreal 
in his eyes. Nell is as remote from the childhood she 
never knew as from the maturity she is never meant 
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to know. She is as surely predestined tf? an early death 
as were those devout children of New England “in 
whom the Fear of God was remarkably budding before 
they died.” If there was ever a little girl like her in 
Vienna where Mr. Zweig was born, or in Salzburg 
where he lives, she must have been a curiosity greater 
than any in Nell’s grandfather’s shop. 

We are no less dumbfounded when we read what Mr. 
Zweig has to say about Dickens’s other children.” “Kit, 
the truest of the true;” “Little Nickleby,” and “Trad- 
dles, the fat boy in the spacious breeches.” Inasmuch 
as there is no “Little Nickleby” (Nicholas is nineteen 
and Kate seventeen when the story opens); and Kit 
(a fancy sketch, if ever there was one) is not a child 
at all, but a half-grown lad; and Traddles’s “sky-blue 
suit” is not “spacious,” but skin-tight, we ask our- 
selves doubtfully whether Mr. Zweig ever chanced to 
read “Nicholas Nickleby,” or “The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
or “David Copperfield.” 

People who write about real children, instead of chil- 
dren in literature, have the same disquieting quality. 
They show no intimacy with their subject. Swinburne 
had an imaginative liking for little boys and girls, and 
an abstract passion for babies. He used to stop the 
nurses wheeling perambulators on Putney Heath, and 
hang entranced over their charges. But then Swin- 
burne was deaf for thirty years, and no deaf man really 
knows a baby. His timely infirmity may be held 
responsible for the lovely lines in which he describes 
the laughter of a child at play; likening it to the singing 
of birds, the sounds of winds and waters, the soft stir- 
ring of the woods at dawn. It does not really resemble 
any of these things. An innocent child, sporting with 
his innocent playmates, expresses the joy that floods 
his heart in shrill bursts of merriment as piercing as 
a cockatoo’s shriek. At times, when his rapture deepens, 
he emits blood-curdling yells, suggestive of acute phys- 
ical agony; but which the accustomed listener recog- © 
nizes as indicative of delight. Such sounds are softened 
by distance into sweetness. So are the sounds of steam 
whistles, and of ferry-boat horns blowing in a fog. It 
all depends on being far enough away. 

Victor Hugo gives us the impression of knowing the 
little children of whom and for whom he wrote. The 
“Epic of the Lion” rings true. But Swinburne’s atti- 
tude is too respectfully adoring. He is quite sure that 
no mere man or woman—whatever his or her relation 
to a baby may be—is worthy to kiss its feet, or see it 
smile, or hear it crow. But we surmise that the hours 
he spent in the nursery were few and far between, and 
that he was wise to keep out of it. “From nature,” 
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observed the painter Renoir, “one can learn nothing 
at all.” 

Alice Meynell, whose recent death has drawn fresh 
attention to the delicate beauty of her prose and verse, 
wrote a whole little book about children. She could not 
have escaped some acquaintance with her subject, hav- 
ing had babies of her own. This circumstance may 
account for her being less rapturous than the deaf and 
childless Swinburne; but she is every whit as deferen- 
tial as the poet. Her awe-inspiring infants are con- 
scious of their high estate, and she pays homage to their 
intellectual acumen. A little girl (perhaps her own) 
who called her mother’s writing “unletterary and 
unconventionan trash” possessed, we are told, “a full 
and gay sense of the sweetest kind of irony.” 

Nature, according to Mrs. Meynell, is an open book 
to children. They out-Wordsworth Wordsworth in 
their love and understanding. They have “shocks of 
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delight from Swiss woods full of lilies of the valley, 
and English fields full of cowslips.” The light of 
summer mornings before sunrise thrills them with a 
spiritual ecstasy. They have “disquieting dreams of 
landscapes.” Their “sense of place’ makes them love 
some cherished spots “too keenly for peace.” Even 
their careless and uncomprehending cruelty is euphemis- 
tically described as an “impulse to use death as a toy.” 
One is reminded of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, who speaks 
of Emily Dickinson’s drowning a kitten in a tub of 
brine as a “bewitching oddity.” 

Small wonder that, with such examples before us, a 
few earnest souls are still writing papers on “The 
Wisdom of Infancy,” “Our Debt to Childhood,” “Les- 
sons My Boys and Girls Have Taught Me.” Yet it is 
possible to know children. As Charles Lamb pointed 
out years ago, they are not young phceenixes. The world 
is swarming with them. 


Out With the Parasites! 


, By Fabian Franklin 


to her prospective want of food between now 

and the next harvest. One large organization 
soliciting aid in this country has, within the past two 
or three weeks, issued urgent appeals for the rescue 
of eight million Russians threatened with starvation; 
on the other hand, reports coming through the American 
Relief Administration, of which Mr. Hoover is the head, 
state that conditions have so improved that American 
aid is no longer necessary to prevent widespread famine. 
Unfortunately for the Communist case, however, that 
case is about equally bad whichever of the two pictures 
we accept as the true one. For the Communist pro- 
gramme had been abandoned long ago so far as agricul- 
ture was concerned, and it is many months since it 
was in large part abandoned all along the line. Whether 
the dire results of the Bolshevist madness still persist 
in terrible force or whether a return towards sanity 
has already been followed by a great improvement in 
the condition of the people—of these two possibilities 
it is difficult to see which one offers least for the Com- 
munist to point to with satisfaction. 

For the dismal failure which has attended the Com- 
munist régime in Russia many excuses have been made. 
At first, the failure itself was indignantly denied by 
Communists, and Socialists, and near-Socialists, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But presently the facts be- 
came too palpable for denial; and before long a cloud 
of witnesses, including radical philosophers like Ber- 
trand Russell as well as prominent radical labor leaders, 
testified to a state of things about as dismal as had 
been charged by the most prejudiced reactionaries. 
Finally, there came the most conclusive possible form 
of confession on the part of the Bolshevist rulers them- 
selves. Lenin, who makes a practice of parading his 


(5 ber prospect reports come from Russia as 


admissions of error with a sort of triumphant audacity, 
has made the confession in words; and the Lenin 
Government put it into the form of acts when it in- 
augurated the New Economic Policy, which is a clear 


abandonment of Communism—an abandonment for the 
time being only, to be sure, but an abandonment avow- 
edly based upon its utter failure when tried out in actual 
practice. 

So much for the fact of failure; the explanations 
of it are, as I have said, many. Lenin himself is most 
given to ascribing it to lack of ability on the part of 
those who have been carrying on the government, in- 
cluding himself. But the explanation which was long 
the favorite of Bolshevist sympathizers outside of 
Russia was found in the adverse circumstances with 
which that country has had to struggle. Owing to the 
malignity of the “capitalist” countries, she has had 
war or the danger of war on her hands year after year, 
she has not been given the commercial facilities which 
she has longed for, the things she has needed for her 
upbuilding after the strain of war and revolution have 
not been supplied as they might have been. These ex- 
planations were pretty thin to begin with; for coun- 
tries which have suffered vastly greater hardships of 
all these kinds have not found themselves reduced to 
any such state of destitution. But if they were thin 
to begin with, what adjective would fit them when year 
after year, with no war, no blockade, no internal up- 
rising, conditions continued so pitiful? 

Still, the defenders of Bolshevism cannot be blamed 
for trying to make the most of these excuses, such as 
they are. It is a fact that Russia has had serious 
economic difficulties to deal with in these five years 
of Bolshevist rule. But why is nothing ever said of one 
tremendous advantage which she has enjoyed? Why 
is no account taken of the enormous gain that must 
have come to the Russian people from the elimination 
of that insatiable parasite which, as we all know, sucks 
the blood of other peoples? What is the cost of a little 
war against Yudenich or Kolchak, in comparison with 
the countless millions that predatory Capital extorts 
from the sweat of the toiling masses? Surely the lift- 
ing of that fearful burden must have more than com- 
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pensated for any such minor drawbacks as have been 
pointed to by way of excuse for failure. With no 
parasitic employers to rob the honest toiler of the fruits 
of his labor, should not the Russian proletariat have 
enjoyed such ease and plenty as the oppressed working 
people of other countries long for in vain? 

Possibly the orators and writers whose souls are 
filled with such fierce indignation at the iniquities of 
“capitalism” may have some answer to this question. 
Up to the present time, however, they have not only 
not attempted to answer the question, but appear not to 
be aware of its existence. They do not say that what 
the Russians have gained by expulsion of the parasites 
they have lost in other ways; they simply overlook the 
fact—if it be a fact—that extermination of the para- 
sites has been a gain. And yet it is the exploitation 
of labor by capital, the robbery of the working masses 
by the parasitic classes, that has been the very fount 
and origin of the Socialist agitation the world over. 

The failure of Russian Communism, though it is a 
failure so ghastly and pitiful that it has only to be 
pointed to in order to be acknowledged, does not prove 
that Socialism, or even Communism, can never be suc- 
cessful. Those who thought—and they were many— 
that the object-lesson of Russia would put a quietus 
upon Socialist agitation in other countries for many 
years to come have been disappointed in their expecta- 
tion. It was an expectation that I never indulged; for 
too many ways of escape from the conclusion were open 
to those who did not desire to accept it. What was 
impossible in a backward country like Russia might be 
quite possible in England or France or the United 
States; what could not be accomplished by a little group 
of fanatical despots might be achieved by the deliberate 
action of a great modern democracy; and in any case 
one failure could not be held to be conclusive demon- 
stration of impossibility. Such were the views sure 
to be taken by Socialists; and such are the views that 
they have taken. Nor is it possible to make effective 
answer to them. The reasons for disbelieving in Com- 
munism or Socialism are the same after the Bolshevist 
experiment as they were before; those who did dis- 
believe in it can now point with considerable effective- 
ness to one remarkable confirmation of their views, but 
those who believed in it are justified in refusing to 
accept the result of one experiment as demonstrative 
proof of fundamental error. 

But they are not justified in ignoring the experiment 
altogether; they are not justified in passing over in 
silence the questions which that experience forces upon 
a reasonable mind. And among those questions the 
one that is at once most pertinent and most important 
is, What economic gain have the Russian people derived 
from getting rid of capitalistic “exploitation,” capital- 
istic “parasitism”? Lenin frankly, and even boister- 
ously, admits that it was a disastrous error to attempt 
to do without the managing ability, the expert skill, of 
those who had conducted industry under the capitalist 
régime; but he says little or nothing about the counter- 
balancing gain of exemption from the frightful toll 
which had to be paid to the capitalist masters. One 
reason why he does not do it, and why our radicals do 
not do it, is that it would be extremely awkward for 
the Socialist cause to admit that the gain from that 
exemption was so ridiculously less than Socialist agi- 
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tators have always declared it would be. But there is 
another reason, a reason even more important. 

Lenin’s confession, frank as it is in appearance—and 
perhaps in reality—does not go to the root of the mat- 
ter. Great as is the loss that is caused by the inferior 
expertness of Government management as compared 
with private management, it is but a fraction, a small 
fraction, of the whole loss that Communism inflicts 
upon industry. The individualist régime—call it the 
capitalist régime if you will—is effective not because 
of the expert skill of a few commanding managers, but 
because of the spirit that pervades the whole economic 
organism. The outstanding “captains of industry” 
play a highly important part, to be sure, but they are 
only the most conspicuous examples of a kind of activ- 
ity, a kind of energy, that permeates the whole of 
the busy throng whose hopes and ambitions are bound 
up with the successful working of their economic un- 
dertakings, big and little. What is taken out of the 
economic organism by the Communists is not only a 
somewhat calculable amount of brain superiority at the 
top, but an utterly incalculable amount of spontaneous 
vitality all through the system. It is this vitality that 
the economics of individual] self-interest, with its accom~ 
paniment of individual ambition and individual respon-- 
sibility, puts into the whole scheme of production; andi 
it is the loss caused by the absence of this vitality that: 
we must endeavor to estimate if we are to try to under- 
stand what happens when Communism takes the place 
of Individualism. No wonder the Communists and 
Socialists and near-Socialists shrink from looking the 
matter in the face. 


Question 
By Nellie Burget Miller 


ILL you tell me, Mistress April, 
How the spring comes on 
In a certain little town 
I know? 
Do not tell me it is backward there 
Or slow! 


Is it green along the river? 

Have they fixed the water gap? 

And does the old mill grind? 

Do the children find 

Hepaticas still, on the northern side 
Of Walker’s Hill? 


Are the gardens plowed 

And the plum trees popped out white? 
Do the lilacs bud 

And the robins call for rain 

In a trickling tune, that’s half joy 
And more than half pain? 


Is there, still, somewhere, 

The breath of burning brush 

Upon the air? 

And does the lazy Dusk 

Come trailing across the pasture-lot 
With a star in her hair? 
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Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The End of the Sixty-Seventh Congress 

HE 67th Congress came to an end at noon March 4. 

On that day the President signed ninety-nine bills 

and resolutions. There were no pocket vetoes. The fol- 

lowing important bills were passed at the last moment: 

The Rural Credits bill, the Alien Enemy Property bill, and 
the Filled Milk bill. 

Among the more important legislative proposals intro- 
duced in the late Congress on which action was not con- 
summated (no vote taken in either House, or a vote taken 
in only one of the two Houses) may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing (no doubt most of these matters will be taken up 


by the 68th Congress) : 
A bill proposing purchase of the Cape Cod Canal by the 


nant of the League.” Of course, participation by us in 
the selection of the judges of the court would be essential. 
This is ingeniously provided for in the proposed reserva- 
tions drawn up by that astute legal hand, Secretary Hughes, 
in such a way as not to involve “any legal relation on the 
part of the United States to the League.” The President 
asked for the Senate’s assent to the proposal as a pre- 
liminary to our Government’s entrance upon negotiations 
with a view to adhesion to the protocol. 

Senator King of Utah moved a resolution embodying the 
President’s proposal, with the Hughes reservations, but 
his motion was rejected by the Senate 49 to 24, only one 
Republican backing it. No doubt the matter will be taken 
up by the 68th Congress, when there will be time for debate 
and discussion. It is expected that in the meantime the 
President will keep it prominently before the people. For 

the full text of the President’s speech 





Federal Government. 

The Norris resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment to change 
the date of inauguration of a new 
President and the date of the con- 
vening of the first regular session 
of Congress subsequent to each new 
Congressional election. 

The resolution proposing a consti- 
tutional amendment to give the Fed- 
eral Government concurrent power 
with the States in control of child 
labor. 

A bill embodying new immigration 
regulations. 

Senator Borah’s resolution propos- 
ing that the President call an inter- 
national conference to consider world 
economic problems and further limita- 
tion of armaments. 

A Radio Control bill. 

Soldiers’ bonus legislation. 

A resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment to forbid issuance 
of tax-exempt securities. ‘ 








and the text of the more important 
parts of Mr. Hughes’s accompanying 
letter the reader is referred to the 
March 10 issue of The Independent 
Inter-Weekly for Schools. 


The Rural Credits Bill 


The Rural Credits bill in its ulti- 
mate flower-like perfection combines 
the chief features of the Capper and 
the Lenroot-Anderson bills (both of 
which were passed by the Senate) 
and the Strong bill (passed by the 
House), along with an amendment 
which extends the life of the War 
Finance Corporation, in the agricul- 
tural interest, until January 31, 1924. 
Those who have sufficient knowledge 
of the machinery of banking to under- 
stand it are referred to an analysis 
of the measure given out by Chairman 
McFadden of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee and reprinted in 
the New York Times of February 27. 








The writer is unable to state what 


International. 


Immigration Legislation 











was the final fate of a resolution 
which made a great deal of noise in 
the closing days of the session and 


Ex-Senator John Sharp Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, who retired from the Senate on 
March 4 after thirty years in Congress 


The bill prepared by the Immigra- 
tion Committee of the 67th Congress 


which proposed purchase by the Gov- 
ernment for resale to farmers of $10,000,000 worth of ni- 
trates for fertilizer and calcium arsenate to kill the boll- 
weevil. 

Towards the close of the session the President signed the 
bill to amend the Debt Funding Act, and the Army Appro- 


priation bill. 


The President Urges Our Membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice 

Space is lacking for discussion in this issue of what is 
perhaps the most important recent development in our 
national life; namely, the President’s message to Congress 
of February 24, recommending our adhesion to the protocol 
establishing the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague; with, however, certain “reservations” to be 
coupled with our signature of adhesion, which shou’d en- 
able us, while “fully adhering and participating,” ‘‘o re- 
main, nevertheless, “wholly free from any legal relation 
to the League or assumption of obligation under the cove- 


provided for admission of 2 per cent. 
of the number of naturalized aliens of each country shown by 
the 1890 census. The present temporary Act allows 3 per 
cent., based on the 1910 census. The object proposed in 
changing from the 1910 to the 1890 census as a basis is to 
increase the proportion of immigrants from northwestern 
Europe and by the same token to decrease the proportion 
of immigrants from southern Europe, the Near East, etc. 


Departing Legislators 

Perhaps the following-named are the best-known or most 
interesting members of the 67th Congress who will not 
grace the 68th. Most of them were defeated for reélection, 
but some, like Senator Williams and Representative Cannon, 
are retiring voluntarily: 

Senator John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, after thirty 
years in Congress; Representative Cannon of Illinois, after 
fifty years in the House; Senator McCumber of North Da- 
kota, Chairman of the Finance Committee since the death 
of Senator Penrose; Senators New of Indiana, Kellogg of 
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Wide World Photos. 


Members of the American Legion post in Canton, China, assist in the military training of the Canton Christian College in China, 
and in the Boy Scout movement in Canton. Seated in the front of the picture is a Boy Scout troop 


Minnesota, Hitchcock of Nebraska, Pomerene of Ohio, Cul- 
berson of Texas, Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, Poindexter 
of Washington, Calder of New York, Sutherland of West 
Virginia, France of Maryland; and Representatives Fordney 
of Michigan (Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and of tariff fame), Volstead of Minnesota, Meyer London 
of New York (Socialist), Miss Alice Robertson of Okla- 
homa and Mrs. Winifred Huck of Illinois. The only woman 
member of the 68th Congress will be Miss Mae Ellen Nolan 
of California. 


The Ship Subsidy Bill 
The following from a correspondent has a certain soupcon 
of truth behind its levity: 


The so-called Ship Subsidy bill was doomed from the start 
by its popular (not official) name. What’s in a name? 
Answer: almost everything. There’s no doubt that the 
sartorial associations of his name prejudiced the reputation 
of the lawgiver Moses; have even damaged the prestige of 
the Decalogue. It is plain that Wellington, Napoleon, 
Washington, owe large part of their reputations to their 
mouth-filling names; and that by the same token General Haig 
is a little unlucky. His name suggests twins, on a label; 
pleasant but not heroic. To call the bill for the aid of the 
merchant marine a “Subsidy Bill” is to call it “out of its 
name;” a fact recognized by President Harding in his fine 
speech in support of the bill. 

Why “subsidy” should have acquired a bouquet so objec- 
tionable, is not quite clear. It’s not its fault, perhaps. 
No more is the sk—k’s bouquet the fault of the sk—k. 
But there it is—ineluctable. It smacks vaguely of turpitude, 
like “Suez” or “Stamboul” or the title of a novel by Mr. 
Aldous Huxley. It has an ancient and a fishlike smell— 
something huggermugger or backstairs or Levantine. It 
“whiffs,” as Stalky would say. The supporters of the Ship 
Subsidy bill might talk until they were blue in the face, 
talk truly, if you like, about the beneficences contemplated 
by the bill; their labor was lost. ’IT'was damn’d in its name. 
They might get revenge by giving the chief enemies of the 
bill a damning name. Call ’em “truly rurals.” If that 
name could be made to stick, discussion of their projects 
would not get far. You’d have the spectacle of heaven- 
kissing orators gasping and sputtering in a vain effort to 
eructate the verbal gobbet. Hoist with their own petard, 
by gum! 


A Lovely Error 


No doubt every reader of The Independent remembers a 
quatrain which appeared in our issue of February 17, as 
follows: 

The Anti-Lynching bill is dead, 
Killed by a naughty filibuster ; 

No prayers were said, no tears were shed, 
In Jackson, Miss., or in Augusta. 

A resident of Jackson, Miss., sends the following com- 

ment: 
Since by your ‘or’ you do not say 
In which place they had failed to pray, 
Why, Jackson, Miss., will count herself 
Still not the subject of your lay. 

The author of these wretched verses thinks that Professor 
Giddings is the poet of the lovely quatrain which he criti- 
cises. Professor Giddings is an honest man. Not being 
their author, Professor Giddings is unwilling to receive 
credit for the authorship of those lines, the pensive beauty 
of which, he says, is without parallel in American verse; 
for parallels, says he, one must go to Horace’s Dirge for 
Quintilius or Landor’s “Rose Aylmer.” He has referred to 
me, the elegist, for appropriate remark, the captious verses 
of the gentleman of Jackson, Miss.; to me, Anon., the Muse’s 
friend, who blush unseen. 

Who would have thought that Jackson, Miss., could pro- 
duce a person so captious, so unappreciative? But I must 
bear with him and explain (as who should expound the 
lily’s grace or the blush o’ the rose). I expect a palinode. 

The final words of the elegy as written by me were: “nor 
in Augusta.” Thus they appeared on the galley-proof. 
The stone-proof read: “or in Augusta.” No human being: 
had removed the unlovely “n.” When I saw the change, I 
swooned for joy. I perceived that the Muse had intervened 
and had created one of those grammatical errors which 
once or twice in a millennium miraculously make for 
beauty; a beauty, one may say, so intense as to be almost 
intolerable. 

One is reminded, of course, in this connection, of those 
lines in “Cymbeline”: 
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Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies. 


And also of certain lovely errors in Latinity naturalized by 
Milton in English. 

So much for thee, thou carper of Jackson, Miss.! By the 
way, I didn’t approve of the Anti-Lynching bill, though the 
manner of its taking off touched the sacred source in me 
of sympathetic tears. 


Notes 
On February 28 the Ship Subsidy bill was delicately con- 
signed to limbo. To do it observance, the Senate declined 
tov recommit it to the Committee on Commerce. It accom- 
plished the same object by voting to displace it, making the 
Filled Milk bill the unfinished business. 
* * * 
The War Debt Funding Act having been amended to in- 
crease the membership of the War 
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it regards with complacency the prospect of food riots. No 
doubt the French are taking order to forestall such a de- 
velopment. The French soup kitchens are being frequented 
more and more, now that the Security Police are gone. It 
seems most probable that the miners and railwaymen would 
consent to work for the French rather than suffer the ex- 
treme of distress. It is notorious that the former incline 
to blame the cupidity of the industrial magnates more than 
they do the French Government for the present situation. 
The above presentment is a faithful reflection of the dis- 
patches, but the writer inclines to doubt that the food situa- 
tion is as serious as the most recent dispatches signify. It 
is not long since the dispatches declared the food situation 


to be fairly satisfactory. 
: * * * 


There was a meeting of the mine directors of the Ruhr 
basin about a fortnight ago at which it was resolved to 
denounce their contracts with nationals of neutral coun- 

tries; their object being to raise diffi- 





Debt Funding Commission, so as to 
include Democratic representation, 
the President nominated the follow- 
ing-named Democrats for members of 
that commission: Senator Glass of 
Virginia, Representative Crisp of 
Georgia, and former Representative 
Olney of Massachusetts. Senator 
Glass, however, has declined to serve, , 
and Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
lina, nominated in his place, has also 
declined. The Republican members 
of the commission are: Secretary 
Hughes, Secretary Mellon, Secretary 
Hoover, Senator Smoot, and Repre- 
sentative Burton of Ohio. 
* * * 

Representative W. Bourke Cockran 
of New York died at Washington on 
March 1 of apoplexy. He was an able 
lawyer, a wit, and a really great 
orator. Of all the members of Con- 














culties for France and _ Belgium 
through diplomatic representations 
from neutral Governments. The se- 
quel is not known, beyond the report 
that the Netherlands Government has 
protested to Paris. The directors also 
resolved, says report, to mine and 
load only enough coal for the require- 
ments of the occupied territory, fear- 
ing that large dumps might be requi- 
sitioned by the French. As to the 
latter, rumors that have appeared 
from time to time that the French 
had begun to requisition coal at the 
pitheads seems to have been with- 
out foundation. Such requisitioning 
would, one must think, be inconsistent 
with the French policy set forth in 
an important official announcement 
quoted in our last issue. The reac- 
tion of the German miners to such 
action would no doubt be highly in- 














gress he was perhaps the most re- Paul Thompson. 


teresting. The miners seem to be 
mostly on holiday with full pay. That 


solved anti-Prohibitionist. He called Majer fake Mi: dean wets dame on 


the Eighteenth Amendment and the 

Volstead Act “fanaticism gone mad.” 
* * * 

Owing to press of business, Secre- 

tary Hughes finds himself unable to 


the George Washington on March 3, after 
5 years 11 months of military service in 
Europe. He was with the first American 
troops to reach Europe in the World War. 
Indeed, his regiment fired the first shots 
for the United States in the war 


the manufacturing plants in the oc- 
cupied area are not getting the coal 
they require seems to indicate that 
the French have, sensibly enough, put 
that matter up to the German rail- 
waymen. If the plants are to get 





carry out his South American plans. 

He had proposed to visit Buenos Aires and Montevideo; then 
to cross the Andes by the trans-Andean Railroad to Santi- 
ago, arriving in time to be present as the guest of the 
Chilean Government at the opening of the Pan-American 
Conference; thence to Lima; thence home. 


Germany 


Occupied Germany 

OT only are more and more of the smaller plants in 

the occupied territory closing down because of lack 

of raw materials and coal, but the larger plants, because 
of the same lack, are running on a greatly reduced basis. 
Result—unemployment. To be sure, as explained in our 
last issue, the unemployed are all being paid, but their pay 
has not been increased in proportion to the very great in- 
crease in the cost of living. if the situation is not to enter 
a dangerous phase, the pay must be increased or the cost 
of living must be reduced. One doubts whether the Ger- 
man Government, however remarkable its resources, can 
stand a much heavier drain for doles, and as to the food 
situation, the failure of the Berlin Government to deal with 
the food profiteers suggests the sinister explanation that 


coal the latter must return to work (upon conditions) and 
deliver it. 

One of the most important developments of the 
fortnight was a decree issued by General Degoutte on 
February 28, authorizing export of fuel from occupied into 
unoccupied Germany on payment in advance to French or 
Belgian officials of the 40 per cent. tax which prior to 
the occupation the German Government was supposed to 
levy. Presumably the order of the Berlin Government for- 
bidding payment by German nationals of the Franco- 
Belgian export taxes, applies to fuel as well as to manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured articles. Coupled with 
the order is a statement that the Reich authorities will 
confiscate any shipments on which the Allied tax has been 
paid which may reach unoccupied Germany, will publish 
the names of the exporters as of traitors, and will in 
due course prosecute those traitors. Apparently there has 
been no disobedience of the order. Another Berlin decree 
defines as “espionage” the aiding or abetting in a political, 
economic or military sense, “any foreign power which has 
occupied German territory in time of peace;” the punish- 
ment therefor to be imprisonment for any period ranging 
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from ten years to life, together with a fine not to exceed 
500,000,000 marks. 
* * * 

It is now more than a week since the French and Belgian 
authorities took over all the railways in the occupied terri- 
tory, placing the technical management in the hands of 
French and Belgian civilians, who were to run them on a 
business basis. It is understood that the train service is 
steadily improving, that there is no German boycott thereof, 
and that it is hoped to cover expenses at least. Any profit 
would be credited to the owner of the railways, to wit, the 
German Government. About 800 German railwaymen are 
at work. Earlier reports exaggerated the number. 

There has been a considerable addition to the number of 
Belgian railway and telegraph workers in the Ruhr. 

Whereas formerly the telegraph, telephone, and customs 
services gave the occupying authorities all sorts of difficul- 
ties, they seem to have been running smoothly of late. ’Tis 
said that the French have taken back some of the discharged 
customs officials (their own are insufficient in number) on 
formal promise of allegiance to the occupying authorities. 

* * * 

On February 25 the French occupied the intervals be- 
tween the bridgeheads of Mayence, Coblenz, and Cologne; 
apparently for the sake of convenience and efficiency of cus- 
toms control. 

On March 3 they occupied the railroad roundhouses of 
Darmstadt in Hesse and the Rhine ports of Mannheim and 
Karlsruhe in Baden. Darmstadt is an important railroad 
junction, and the possession of the ports mentioned is im- 
portant toward making French customs arrangements 
cffective. Later they occupied the railroad east of the 
Rhine from Karlsruhe to Kehl. 

There are vague reports, requiring confirmation, of fur- 
ther troop advances. 

* * 

During the week ended February 24 the German paper 

mark dropped from 88,000 to 108,000 
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to the Chambet of Commerce building and took it. Accord- 
ing to the German account, the detachment gutted this 
and other buildings, committing much wanton destruction. 
At Bochum, again, there were attacks by German civilians 
on French and German civilians; on the latter for selling 
French newspapers. The municipality was fined 35,000,000 
marks for punishment. 

At Oberhausen a French sentry, molested by Germans,, 
fires into the crowd, wounding one person. At Oberhausen, 
again, objecting to deprivation of their arms, the Security 
Police show fight, and one of them is killed and another 
wounded. 

At Witten a German workman who offers to attack a 
French soldier, is shot dead. At Hoerder there is a clash 
between French troops and drunken Germans, in which 
one German is killed. 

The French disarm and disband the Security or Green 
Police throughout the Ruhr basin, some 10,000 in number, 
one-time noncommissioned officers of the Imperial army, 
who are thought to have fomented more disorder than they 
have suppressed. The German Government orders the 
municipalities not to assist in the organization of civilian 
police to take the place of the semi-military Security Police. 
In consequence the Ruhr basin is practically without a police 
force, with result that crime increases, as appears in the 
following. On the night of the 3rd the audience in a large 
amusement hall in Essen is held up by a score of armed 
men and several hundred persons are relieved of their 
money. Quite naturally the burghers of Essen are arm- 
ing themselves as best they may for self-protection. And 
on the morning of the 4th food stores in Essen are looted. 
Unemployed, whose pay, owing to the mounting cost of 
living, is insufficient to find them in food; or Communists, 
exploiting a situation made to their hand? One cannot 
say. At any rate, there is no police force to deal with 
them. 

The occupying authorities on the 





2nd announce the death penalty for 





per pound sterling, the previous rise 
having been from 280,000. During 
the week ended March 8 it dropped 
very slightly. Mark exchange during 
that week was more stable than at 
any previous time since the war. 
Apparently it has continued stable up 
to the present writing (March 8.) It 
is commonly understood that the aim 
of the German Government’s pro- 
posed internal gold loan of $50,000,- 
000 will be to strengthen the Reichs- 
bank foreign exchange fund, with the 
view of supporting the mark. It is 
figured that the proceeds of the loan 
would supply enough money in good 
foreign currencies to buy back 1,100,- 
000,000,000 paper marks, or about 
one-third of the paper circulation. 
That should serve to stabilize the 
mark for some little time at near its 
present value. But there remains the 
mystery of the unchecked emission of 
paper money. In the week ended 








acts of sabotage by railway employees, 
even though no deaths should result 
from such acts. One German work- 
man is killed and another wounded on 
the 4th in the Essen railroad yards. 
Ordered by a sentry to halt, they dis- 
obeyed. They were, the French say, 
attempting sabotage. In another 
place; on the 5th, a French patrol fires 
into a party of Germans trying to 
smash up a section of railway track, 
killing one and wounding one. 

The occupying authorities issue an 
order to the effect that in case the 
perpetrator or perpetrators of an act 
of sabotage cannot be spotted the 
community shall be punished. No 
sooner said than done. In a small 
town a telephone wire iscut. Straight- 
way a fine of 1,000,000 marks is de- 
clared and, the money not being paid 
on the nail, the burgomaster is clapped 
in quod. 








March 8 the output was 419,745,000,- International. 
000 marks. Germany, indeed, seems to 
be the only country in Europe which 
is making no effort to check deflation, even Russia making 
a sort of a try. 
* * * 

The untoward incidents of the occupation during the past 
fortnight have not been many. 

In Bochum the French, having need of office furniture, 
demanded the same of the Bochum Chamber of Commerce 
and were refused, wherefore a French detachment went 


A pilgrimage to the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 


Sabotage has sensibly declined. 

One hears little concerning those 
secret Nationalist organizations which 
a while back were threatening guerrilla warfare and in- 
dividual assassinations. Committees, to be sure, in vari- 
ous towns (now that the Green Police, whose function 
this was, are gone) undertake that the behavior of 
the population shall be 100 per cent. patriotic; but they 
are not 100 per cent. successful. The Berlin Government 


* attempts to revive the boycott by an order forbidding sales 


to the French, coupled with a promise of full compensation 
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for whatever is requisitioned; but apparently without much 
success. Berlin’s tactics are not altogether approved by 
the population; there is said to be a growing tendency even 
among the magnates to question them. 

The burgomasters of practically all the Ruhr cities and 
towns have been banished or clapped in quod. A court- 
martial sentences the burgomaster of Pirmasens to four 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of ten million marks, and 
another burgomaster receives a sentence of five years’ im- 
prisonment and fifteen million marks, for refusing to obey 
the orders of the occupying authorities. 

The French seize a considerable number of cars loaded 
with coal, coke, metal products, etc., ready for an attempt 
to rush them past the French blockade from occupied into 
unoccupied Germany. 

Upon the whole, the Ruhr is quieter than it was a fort- 
night ago: less sabotage, less apparent resistance, less ten- 
sion. 

* * * 

The Swedish Bishops sent to Poincaré a strong protest 
against the occupation of the Ruhr, and sent a copy to 
President Harding. Poincaré returned a polite but dissi- 
dent answer. 

Unoccupied Germany 

The news from unoccupied Germany continues to be of 
the slightest. 

The German Minister of Industry again announces that 
there will be no difficulty about keeping unoccupied Ger- 
many supplied with the necessary importations of coal, 
steel, etc. Yet there seems to be definite proof that unoccu- 
pied Germany is suffering seriously from shortages, espe- 
cially of coal; with consequences of partial or complete 
shutting down of works, and of unemployment. And it is 
to be remarked that apparently the German Government is 
not undertaking to pay the unemployed in unoccupied Ger- 
many. 

One hears that Free Corps, largely made up of students, 
are being organized in the towns on the outskirts of the 
occupied area. 


France 


An Error Corrected 

N important error must be corrected. It was reported 
in our issue of March 8 that the Lorraine (France) 
miners who struck on February 8, had returned to work. 
They had not, nor, apparently, have they since, returned to 
work, though the miners scattered over France who struck 
on February 16, have returned. The cables send us no in- 

formation as to the Sarre strike. 


The Budget 


It turns out that the French budget deficit for 1923, which 
still has to be covered, is, after all, only 1,500,000,000 
francs. It will be taken care of by taxation. But the national 
debt keeps mounting, because of expenditure for reconstruc- 
tion and pensions—amounts which should come from Ger- 
many. It is notable that proceeds from taxation have 
quadrupled since the Armistice. Yet the condition of in- 
ternal trade and industry is satisfactory. A wonderful 
people! 


Russia 


N Associated Press dispatch from Moscow dated March 

7 cites Colonel Haskell as stating that no assistance 

for famine relief to Russia from the United States will be 
required beyond what has already been provided for. As 
the present writer understands it, arrangements have been 
made for continuing the feeding by the A. R. A. of about 
3,000,000 Russian children until the next harvest, and for 
a certain amount of medical aid. The precise language of 
Colonel Haskell is not quoted, but apparently he is cited 
as authority for the statement that ample provision has 
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been made for feeding until the next harvest all Russians 
not reached by American charity. The next harvest, we 
are glad to hear, promises to be abundant. The Colonel 
is further cited as approving the Soviet policy of exporting 
grain for the declared purpose of procuring foreign ex- 
change for purchase of agricultural implements and other 
things needful for Russian rehabilitation. It is to be hoped 
that Colonel Haskell is correctly reported; his statements 
are not precisely in agreement with statements from other 
sources which recently have created some nasty impressions 
about the Soviet Government. According to report, consid- 
erable shipments of Russian grain are entering Germany 
and Finland. 


Turkey 


REPORT from Constantinople, which requires con- 
firmation, declares that the Angora Assembly has 
rejected the treaty offered by the Allies; that, however, the 
Assembly has directed the Government to make every 
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Nelson Harding. 
Juggernaut! 


effort to conclude a peace that shall satisfy Angoran ex- 
pectations. As Angora wants the earth, it is rather a large 
order. Paris, however, is optimistic, expecting counter- 
proposals which will lead to a resumption of the peace con- 
ference, which, technically, was only suspended. There is 
a difficulty about Britain; but it seems highly unlikely 
that Britain would hold aloof should France and Italy con- 
sent to further conference. 


A Number of Thing's 


N February 19, 25,000 Belgian coal miners struck, os- 
tensibly for higher wages. It is understood that they 
are still on strike. ia & 


Early in the week ended March 8 representatives of the 
Polish and Lithuanian Governments met in a conference 
looking to a settlement of their border dispute, and agree- 
ment was made to suspend hostilities pending the results of 
the conference. But on February 28 it was reported that 
on the previous day the Lithuanians broke the truce. No 
information concerning that important business has since 
been received. ia: il 


On February 25 Chicherin visited Minsk for a conference 
with representatives of the Kovno Government. One should 
like to know what was said at that conference and the 
results. 
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_~ The Question of Literary Censorship 


Why Attack Books? 


By Theodore Dreiser 
T is the men, not the women, 
I who are responsible for 
this censorship talk. There 
are millions of [foolish] women 
in American today. There are 
many whose altar is a shop win- 
dow and whose god is a pair of 
silk stockings. Yet a woman 
has time to snoop around and 
find beauty in the world the way 
‘ ‘ # aman has not. If she has any 
es = brains at all she has the leisure 
time in which to sharpen them. 

Women are all pagans. When it comes right down 
to it, they do not believe in anything but their own 
destinies. Their temperament is for artistic things. 
Their sympathy is for the beautiful. 

Women may. be active in church reform, in the anti- 
saloon league movement, in suffrage, but they do not 
attack literature because they know its value and beauty. 

Why is it that the proposed noble body who are to 
look out for our literary morals do not go after our plays 
and our movies? I have seen movies that would curl 
your hair, in spite of the motion picture censorship we 
are supposed to have. “One Arabian Night” is such a 
picture. I am not saying that there is anything in it 
or any other picture that should be suppressed, but I 
do say that there are more things there to attract the 
censors than in the books that have been attacked. 

Why attack books? Why books? 

Take “Hamlet.” Look what it gets away with and 
the censors have nothing to say. I do not wish to jump 
on Shakespeare, but why don’t they raid “Hamlet’’? 


* + 


This country is a peculiar land. I don’t know what to 
think of it. Everyone quietly acquiesces to every meas- 
ure that is taken. Consider prohibition, for instance. 

* ££ 


The censors cannot really attack the movies because 
such enormous amounts of money are back of them. 
They cannot attack the biggest publishers. They know 
if they attack a wealthy corporation they will have 
eighteen detectives and seventy-five lawyers on their 
trail. I know an instance where such an attack was 
attempted and this was exactly what happened. The 
attack immediately stopped. The would-be censor was 
afraid. 





+ * 


Look at the intellectual level of Iowa, Kansas, Neb- 
raska, and other rural districts. Why, it is so low it 
is simply beyond belief. The greater part of the United 
States of America is not able to think. 

It has material prosperity, beautiful homes, machin- 
ery galore, and yet the majority of its people have the 
mentality of a European or Asiatic peasant. They are 
concerned with their little marriages, their little deaths. 


— or artistic problems have no place in their 
ives, 


Take any large, successful organization. Listen to 
them talk. When they do not talk business, their con- 
versation is like that of children—boys of nine or ten.’ 
They know nothing of art, of science, of religion. Lit- 
erature is the last thing they know anything about. 

Make an intelligent remark to them and they look 
like a pancake because it happened that you did not tell 
them a funny story. 

This country has wealth and leisure that is, as H. G. 
Wells says, staggering. But its people simply do not 
think. They are carried away by nuts and fool ideas. 

You can slam its young people into universities with 
their classrooms and laboratories, and when they come 
out all they can talk about is Babe Ruth. 

It is a hopeless country for intellectuals and thinking 
people. The only thing they can do is to make an ex- 
istence among themselves, to have a freemasonry of 
their own from which the rest are excluded. 

[Reprinted, at the author’s request, from the New York 
Evening Telegram of March 4.] 


Native versus Alien Standards 


By H. W. Boynton 


DOUBT if anybody who is 
I fairly well acquainted 

with recent literature as a 
whole favors any sort of liter- 
ary censorship. Lord Chester- 
field wisely maintained that such 
matters should be left “to the 
laws of the country and not to 
the will of an irresponsible des- 
pot.” It follows that they shou'd 
be left to laws not so narrowly 
framed as to give any officer or 
officers of the law the virtual powers of an irresponsible 
or arbitrary despotism. And, finally, they should be left 
to laws not so narrowly framed as to ignore the stand- 
ards of taste and decency that actually obtain at any 
given time, for the sake of standards which are mere 
embalmed relics of the past. 

One fact, pleasant or not, the older generation ought 
to accept. Time’s usual slow process of change in man- 
ners and taste has been terrifically “speeded up” since 
this century began. This is a fact of which, so far as 
it concerns fiction literature at least, Mr. Justice Ford, 
for instance, seems to have no comprehension. His first 
chance contact with the free novel of the period has 
been a hard shock for him. He has seen something 
unspeakable through an open window as the train shot 
by, and his impulse is to have the premises torn down, 
or at least subjected to systematic inspection and search 
from now till doomsday. But the owner of the building 
is public opinion, the taste of the majority of those who 
visit the building instead of darting by it on their way 
to business or the Supreme Court. Anything that Mr. 
Justice Ford can do to influence that public opinion or 
taste in the direction of health and sanity he ought to 
do—like the rest of us. But at present the simple fact 





~ 


is that public taste, in so far as it is represented by 
those who read books, tolerates literature that could 
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have found no open market in England or America when 
Mr. Justice Ford was in his twenties—or his forties. 
Whether as cause or effect of this, the Young Person 
is dead and we cannot bring her to life in order to take 
care of her. ; 

This being so, it is hopeless for the Old Person to try 
to legislate his offspring out of her birthright, the 
privileges of her own generation. The decency of a 
book is certainly a harder thing to determine than the 
decency of a dress, and that is a question the law and 
parents alike have given up trying to rule upon, unless 
in the most perfunctory fashion. Therefore Mr. Justice 
Ford’s dream of a statute that shall “carefully and ex- 
actly define indecency” in literature is pathetically futile. 
Indecency is a breach of manners, not of ethics. The 
indecency of the classics or of the Old Testament we 
accept without undue horror, as a matter simply of 
“other times, other manners.” The name of poor old 
Bowdler is a byword because it represents a mistaken 
effort to adapt the art of the past to the manners of 
the present. But I think it an equal breach of common 
sense, and of the principles of a sound art to attempt 
to adapt the manners of the past to the art of the pres- 
ent, as Mr. Cabell did in the all-too-much-advertised 
portions of “Jurgen”; or to attempt to adapt the man- 
ners of France, or Russia, or Vienha, to the literature 
of America, as most of our best-advertised novelists are 
now attempting. 

The truth is, most of the recent American and British 
novels which are most offensive to people who think 
dignity and continence have something to do with art, 
are plain mongrels. They are written either by persons 
with alien names and frankly alien standards, or by 
persons who choose deliberately to work according to 
alien, not native or racial] standards. The issue is clear 
enough. We all know the arguments of the invading 
party: that Americanism is a silly word; that the 
“Anglo-Saxon” is a chimera; that the last enemy of 
mankind is Puritanism, and so on. Yet most of us 
believe, in the bottom of our hearts, that the race of 
Shakespeare and Milton still dominates this part of 
the world. We believe that there persists, thus far, a 
type of racial culture, call it Anglo-American or what 
not, which cherishes certain points of view and of taste 
which belong to us as a race. We do not see why we 
should be ashamed of them, or try to discard them in 
favor of points of view or of taste which are cherished 
by other races. Our present school of writing men and 
women is subservient to the alien code. It remains to 
be seen whether we, as a people, are going to shuffle 
off our special inheritance, and to be recreated in the 
image of the sane and emancipated Europe. 

I do not believe this is going to happen. Already 
there are signs of change in the public taste or toler- 
ance—faint but certain. Perhaps this recurrent agita- 
tion for a censorship is one of them. If not, if it is 
merely a portent of further blue laws and prohibitions, 
may it soon cease and be forgotten! But indeed no 
legal inhibitions or controls can be of value in such cases. 
The disease or indisposition has gone too far for pre- 
ventives, it must run its course. And if the patient 
is sound of constitution, as I believe, he will shake it 
off presently. It doesn’t help a measles patient to shake 
a surgeon’s knife at him. 

There is only one sure and positive end that would 
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be served (as recent history shows too clearly) by the 
institution of an official literary censorship: a wonder- 
ful lot of free advertising for certain publishers, and a 
considerable profit among forehanded literary boot- 
leggers. 


The Absurdity of Censorship 
By Horace B. Liveright _, 








HE absurdity of censorship 
lies mainly in its applica- 
tion. Only the highest quality of 
intellect and understanding is ca- 
pable of acting as a-censor, and 
it is obvious that no man or 
woman of fine intelligence will 
act in any way as a censor of the 
arts; therefore such activity is 
left in the power of those indi- 
viduals who have little, if any, 











sense of value in literature, drama, 
and art generally. ,Certainly if there has ever been 
any doubt of the truth of this contention it has been 
recently dispelled by the printed statements of certain 
men who are trying to organize a board of censorship 
over literature and the drama. Some of their opinions 
on books would put a schoolboy to shame. “The diffi- 
culty with any censorship,” states an editorial in the 
New York Sun, “is that it can accomplish nothing which 
cannot be just as well accomplished without its help.” 
This is a truth which can be understood*by anybody. 
No man or committee of men is qualified either by na- 
ture or education to decide whether a book is indecent 
or not. A social judgment is necessary and this can 
only be had from a widespread public opinion. 

Unlike many of the men whose absurd opinions are 
now breaking out publicly, every publisher knows the 
exact difference between frankness and obscenity, and 
he functions according to his understanding of this. 
The editorial minds in any publishing house are severe 
and competent censors, but they judge only by intelli- 
gent standards. In a book they demand, as H. L. Mencken 
puts it, “that it be dignified in conception, artistically 
honest, faithful to life, and fine in workmanship.” 
There is nothing pornographic in any work of literature, 
or even such books as can hardly be classified as litera- 
ture. Pornographic books have been issued, but they 
are manufactured by obscure printers, in Europe and 
America, and are sold by peddlers; they are not issued 
by publishers or reliable printers. Like a thief, they 
usually work in the dark and can seldom be reached by 
censors or anti-vice societies, and then only by acci- 
dent. Their discovery is difficult, though they have 
existed for hundreds of years and I am reliably in- 
formed that they exist today. 

Certain facts of life exist, and their relation to other 
facts and to human behavior can only be expressed 
through the medium of words. These words and their 
meanings being part of our common tongue are printed 
in the dictionary. Let us then begin by confiscating 
all such dictionaries which have illicit words and defini- 
tions printed in them, for it is the use of these ideas 
by authors which make a book obscene. They create 


situations which offend these morality-mongers, who 
possess an incurable inferiority complex. 
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Certain fiction, which seems to be the principal ob- 
ject of attack today, expresses itself according to the 
contemporary interpretation of science, abnormal psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis, and other methods of study of 


human behavior. Art and mind are always in process 


of change; a new age has a new literary and philosophic 
expression. But .this affects only the _ intelligent- 
minded; never the ignorant. Good art lives and bad 
art dies, that is all we know; and intelligent Americans 
are as capable of appreciating this fact as any other 
people. There is only one test and that is the test of 
intelligence, though a work may not be good art and 
yet have a useful or entertaining place in the world. 
“Obscenity—the word already vague enough after such 
repeated use—would come to mean little or nothing. If 
the people who most fear it have their way, it is a word 
that will quickly be so diluted and enlarged as to drown 
all literature.” (The New Republic, March 7.) 

Frankness in literature relating to sexual matters 
never corrupted or depraved any one, adult or child. It 
is difficult for some people to realize this, but any judge 
of a criminal court should know what every student of 
life and society knows, viz.: that the so-called depraved 
or vicious classes or types have no contact whatever 
with literature beyond the daily newspaper. This is 
so well known that it has become a platitude. We may 
become depraved by, or vicious by, economic or physi- 
cal conditions, but certainly not by literature. 

That very wise man, Lord Macaulay, stated the matter 
for all time in his famous essay on the Restoration 


Dramatists: 

We cannot wish that any work or class of works which 
has exercised a great influence on the human mind, and 
which ‘illustrates the character of an important epoch in 
letters, politics, and morals, should disappear from the world. 
If we err in this matter, we err with the gravest men and 
bodies of men in the empire, and especially with the Church 
of England, and with the great schools of learning which 
are connected with her. The whole liberal education of our 


countrymen is conducted on the principle that no book which 
is valuable, either by reason of the excellence of its style, 
or by reason of the light which it throws on the history, 
polity, and manners of nations, should be withheld from the 
student on account of its impurity. The Athenian Comedies, 
in which there are scarcely a hundred lines togther without 
some passage of which Rochester would have been ashamed, 
have been reprinted at the Pitt Press, and the Clarendon 
Press, under the direction of Syndics and delegates appointed 
by the Universities, and have been illustrated with notes by 
reverend, very reverend, and right reverend commentators. 
Nvery year the most distinguished young men in the kingdom 
are examined by bishops and professors of divinity in such 
works as the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and the Sixth Satire 
of Juvenal. There is certainly something a little ludicrous 
in the idea of a conclave of venerable fathers of the church 
praising and rewarding a lad on account of his intimate 
acquaintance with writings compared with which the loosest 
tale in Prior is modest. But, for our é6wn part, we have no 
doubt that the greatest societies which direct the education 
of the English gentry have herein judged wisely. It is 
unquestionable that a man whose mind has been thus en- 
larged and enriched is likely to be far more useful to the 
state and to the church than one who is unskilled, or little 
skilled, in classical learning. On the other hand, we find it 
difficult to believe that, in a world so full of temptation as 
this, any gentleman whose life would have been virtuous if 
he had not read Aristophanes and Juvenal will be made 
vicious by reading them. 

The virtue which the world wants is a healthful virtue, 
not a valetudinarian virtue; a virtue which can expose 
itself to the risks inseparable from all spirited exertion, 
not a virtue which keeps out of the common air for fear of 
infection, and eschews the common food as too stimulating. 
It would be indeed absurd to attempt to keep men from 
acquiring those qualifications which fit them to play their 
part in life with honor to themselves and advantage to their 
country, for the sake of preserving a delicacy which cannot 
be preserved, a delicacy which a walk from Westminster to 
the Temple is sufficient to destroy. 


A censorship over literature and the other arts is 
stupid, ignorant, and impudent, and is against the 
fundamental social principles of all intelligent Ameri- 
cans. There is no place for such crudity in our present 
civilization, and even the most conservative press and 
individual opinion have expressed themselves against it 
most emphatically. Who is really in favor of it? 

















7 AN EGYPTIAN ORCHESTRA OF THE 27th CENTURY B. C. 

This little group of musicians, three harpers and a drummer, was intended to beguile the hours of the deceased Egyptian in the 

next world with plentiful jazz. The figures are only a few inches high, and were painted in natural hues. In order to accomplish 
their purpose they were placed in the tomb with the dead man. 
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Judge Hooper on War to End War 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Justice of the Peace, “was this Tut-ankh-Amen 
lad they’ve been prying loose from his grave a 
warrior bold before they planted him?” 

“It wouldn’t surprise me, Durfey,” said Judge 
Hooper. “Back in those benighted days war was the 
regular job. The folk that couldn’t file through the 
armory every few months and march out and smite an 
enemy hip and thigh had only one job left for them— 
and that was to be the smote. War was never ended 
in those days. A war was like a session of Congress, 
useful mostly to cook up a fuss to leave for the next ses- 
sion to pass on to the next. Like a session of Congress, 
Durfey, the main object seemed to be to meet together in 
bitter contest and so proceed as to make sure taxation 
would remain in a healthy two-fisted condition, without 
getting anything of import- 
ance settled. 

“This, Durfey, was the pur- 
pose of war, in the old ages. — 
If the noble young king Tut-ankh- , 
Amen, upon reaching the age of 
fourteen years, felt restless, he 
would call in the Grand Vizier and 
say, in an off hand manner, ‘Viz, 
how about a little war, about next 
Tuesday, if it den’t look too much 
like rain?’ The Grand Vizier would 
rub his palms together briskly. 
‘Quite so, sir,’ he would say; ‘it is 
about time we had a little more war, 
if I may make so bold as to say 
so, sir. Where would you like to 
battle sir?’ The king would pick 
up a map. ‘What wars have we on 
hand at the present time?’ he would ask. ‘Quite a few, 
sir; quite a few nice little wars, Mr. Tut,’ the Grand 
Vizier would say; ‘we have about eighteen very fair 
little wars on hand, sir, that need only a little poking up. 
I might recommend the Babylonian War, if you’ll pardon 
me, Mr. Tut; it has been going on for the last three 
thousand years, quite like a ship-subsidy proposal, sir, 
and your ancestors always left it in good fighting shape.’ 
So the king would find Babylonia on the map, and put 
his finger on it. ‘Fine!’ he would say; ‘we’ll smite the 
Babylonians. Have the loose spokes glued in my war 
chariot wheels, Viz, and increase the normal, supernor- 
mal and abnormal taxes, the income and out-go taxes, 
the unreal and real-estate taxes, the duty on prunes, 
prisms and perambulators, and take over the camel 
supply and stop feeding it. We'll have a grand time; I 
feel frisky.’ 

“From those days, Durfey, right on down until a few 
years ago, no one wanted to end war. In the benighted 
ages war was the joy of the benighted, and in the 
knighted ages it was the glory of the knighted. The 
man that got his name in the history book was the man 
who started a war that would breed wars. The warrior 
who started a war, whooped it to a finish, and ran it 
into the ground so that it never showed his head again, 
was a lemon. They buried him in a ditch and forgot 
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the ditch. But the statesman-warrior who created a new 
war that spawned wars the way a shad spawns eggs was 
given a crown of hand-picked laurel, the Distinguished 
Service Medal, and a celluloid button with ‘Hot Stuff’ 
printed on it in red letters. He was a hero, Durfey, 
and highly reverenced as an insurer against ennui and 
a protector of more and gloomier taxes. The land that 
had one of those continuous-chain war starters in its 
immediate past had no need of a Congress. It could 
boost the taxes without a Congress to lie awake nights 
trying to think of some open sewer that could be 
dredged into a ship canal for the benefit of the Pork 
Barrel. 

“Aside from that, Durfey, I can’t quite see what good 
the wars did. Those that were killed would have died 
anyway, if they had been given time. Looking back 
to the time of Tut-ankh-Amen, Durfey, I can’t see that 
it was important that a few thousand folk were hurried 
off the earth a few years sooner than might have been. 
From this distance it does not seem important that a 
bunch of two-legged animals should have been laid aside 
when they were beginning to use a razor instead of be- 
ing permitted to hang on until they 
were ready to complain that this 
damp weather seemed bad for their 
rheumatism. At the distance of a 
few thousand years it does not seem 
worth caring a hoot whether the 
Upper Nile collected taxes in the 
Lower Nile District or the Lower 
Nile collected taxes in the Upper 
Nile District. The only value of 
, the wars of the past, Durfey, has 

25% been to make the Eighth Grade 
History a nuisance to the kids. 

“But this is another day and age, Durfey. We see 
things clearer now. We've learned that taxes can be 
as high in peace times as in war time, if the right gang 
runs things. We’ve discovered that war is not neces- 
sary for the income tax blank. A marble Post Office at 
Jugtown Junction is just as effective as a transport ship 
that won’t float, when it comes to spending our money. 
Why waste money buying tan-colored clothes for our 
young men to be shot in, when we can waste it as well 
dredging Jugtown Creek? 

“So there’s to be no more war, Durfey. We've set 
our modern wits at the job, and the age that invented 
the telephone, the telegraph, the motion picture, and the 
phonograph, rising to greater heights, invented the war 
to end war. And we’ve had it!” 

“You mean the Great War, over vonder in Europe, 
judge?” asked Durfey. “I’ve heard it called that, while 
it was goin’ on, but it seems to me I’ve heard of a war 
or two—or twenty—since then. If the one you mean 
was the war to end war, it don’t seem to work out.” 

“Well, maybe not; maybe not, Durfey!” said Judge 
Hooper placidly. “Maybe the war to end war did not 
work as it was expected to. But the other invention 
that went with it is working fine. The war to end war 
may have slipped a cog, Durfey, but the other invention, 
the Peace to end Peace, is doing fine!” 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


A History OF MAGIC AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE DURING THE 
First THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF 
Our Era. By Lynn Thorndike. 
Maemillan. 

On. By Hilaire Belloc. 

' A book of essays. 

PARODIES ON WALT WHITMAN. 
Compiled by Henry Saunders. 
American Library Service. 

LITTLE LiFe Stories. By Sir 
Harry Johnston. Macmillan. 
A score of short stories. 

Books AND AUTHORS. By Robert 

. Lynd. Putnam. 

Essays upon the writers of the 
past and present. 

Have You AN EpucaTeD HEART? 
By Gelett Burgess. Boni and 
Liveright. 

Birps AND MAN. By W. H. Hud- 

“son. Knopf. 
Reissue of one of the best books 
of this author. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Elizabeth 
Butler. Houghton Mifflin. 

By the artist who painted “The 

Roll Call.” 


Doran. 











6¢—] OCUSTA in Scotland” is not an 

account of an insect pest in the 
ancient kingdom, but “a familiar sur- 
vey of poisoning as practised in that 
realm.” The original Locusta was a 
professional poisoner, appreciated and 
employed by Nero, but disapproved and 
put to death under the Emperor Galba. 
Mr. William Roughead uses the title 
for his longest and most fascinating 
paper in his volume: “Glengarry’s 
Way, and Other Studies” (W. Green 
& Son: Edinburgh). Mr. Roughead is 
the Scotch antiquarian, with something 
of Andrew Lang’s enthusiasm for the 
colorful past, and much of Thomas De 
Quincey’s relish for a good tale of mur- 
der. His two earlier books, “Twelve 
Seots Trials” and “The Riddle of the 
Ruthvens,” have been mentioned by me 
on this page. For volumes of substan- 
tial delight to be read before a fire, or 
to please the discriminating reader 
who likes an ancient tale of horror as 
the last thing before going to bed, 
nothing can improve on Mr. Rough- 
ead’s books. ¥ His are studies of crim- 
inology raised far above the level of 
the Sunday supplement and the yellow 
press. His subjects have mellowed 
with the passing of time; his treat- 
ment is that of the conscientious his- 
torian with the delightful touch of the 
literary artist. He’ has the pleasant 
habit of the buried quotation and allu- 
Sion, together with a whimsical humor, 
to lighten his dark themes. 


There are many surprises in Mr. 
Henry S. Saunders’s compilation “Par- 
. odies on Walt Whitman” 
_ Library Service). 


(American 
It is surprising to 


discover that the parodies began in 
1857; it is surprising to discover that 
the parodies are so many. It is not 
so much of a surprise that the parod- 
ists are English in great majority. It 
is rather odd that the compiler should 
have included Grosvenor Clarkson’s “I 
am the Poster”—is that a parody of 
Whitman? It looks to me like one of 
the many imitations of Robert H. 
Davis’s advertisement of the printing 
press. Mr. Christopher Morley con- 
tributes a discriminating preface, and 
observes truthfully that H. C. Bunner 
is the man who really turned the trick 
in critical imitation of Whitman’s 
method. Mr. Saunders enters one of 
the items as by “V. Hugo Dusenbury” 
—if he was aware that this was a 
pseudonym of H. C. Bunner he mod- 
estly keeps his knowledge to himself. 
More brazen, I am willing to flaunt the 
fact. This is an interesting collection; 
to be followed by another, of poems 


’ about Whitman. 


The generic title for such novels as 


‘ Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’s “Skeeters 


Kirby” (Macmillan) was used by the 
author of “The Boy Grew Older.” 
Skeeters is shown from about fifteen 
to thirty-three; his career as a young 
lawyer, and as a not too perfect lover 
are described in a fashion which gave 
me an enjoyable evening. A _ senti- 
mental bit, in which a portrait of a 
lost love saves the hero in time of 
moral peril, might be spared. Still 
more serious is the dreadful violence 
done to the character of Skeeters by 
his creator toward the end of the book. 
There is absolutely no reason for his 
sudden, brief transformation into a 
howling cad. But aside from these de- 
fects, the novel is not only a great im- 
provement over Mr. Masters’s earlier 
story, “Mitch Miller,” but one of the 
most readable of its type. 


“ “The Shadow Eater” (American Li- 
brary Service) by Benjamin De Cas- 
seres is the kind of book which fills me 
with a mad desire for a bowl of bread 
and milk, or even oatmeal gruel, a vol- 
ume of Miss Felicia Hemans, and a 
seat on the daisy besprinkled sward 
under an apple tree, where I may look 
upon the skipping lambs. In other 
words/“‘The Shadow Eater” is deter- 
minedly Strong Stuff. From the super- 
fantastic portrait of the author, the 
violently grotesque and outré pictures 
by Mr. Wallace Smith, through Mr. De 
Casseres’s vers libres all about Curses, 
and Visions Malefic, and Hags with 
lutescent leers, all about Alleys of Eld, 
and wastrel souls, I am constantly re- 
minded of Mr. Don Marquis’s descrip- 
tion of editors drumming on the table 
with the thigh bones of oxen and call- 
ing for hot blood# Mr. Marquis con- 
tributes a preface to this volume, so 
it is evident that he does not see the 
resemblance to his own satires. 


It was a compositor, or a proof-reader, 
who made Tennyson responsible for the 


assertion that kind hearts are more 
than cormorants and simple faith than 
human blood. But Mr. Gelett Burgess, 
wittiest of authors and inventor not 
only of a word, but of a school of 
thought (in his “Are You a Bro+ 
mide?”), now comes out strong for the 
Victorian belief in the kind heart. //His 
essay “Have You an Educated Heart?” 
(Boni and Liveright) is not a jeu 
d’esprit but a serious advocacy of what 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox called “the 
simple art of being kind.” As it is 
written by Mr. Burgess, however, it is 
not bromidic./; 


Recollections of the Victorian age, 
and of Victoria herself, of artists, sol- 
diers, and statesmen, of travel in the 
East, and of life in Italy, appear in 
Elizabeth Butler’s “An  Autobiog- 
raphy” (Houghton Mifflin). Lady 
Butler painted the famous picture of 
“The Roll Call”—the wounded Crimean 
soldiers, in their bearskin shakoes, an- 
swering to their names after an en- 
gagement. 


The peculiar and mysterious charm 
of W. H. Hudson’s writings is exempli- 
fied in his “Birds and Man” (Knopf) 
now reissued. Perhaps it is the strange 
sympathy which many of the bipeds 
feel for one another which animates 
these essays. Far distant as birds 
often seem from us; near as some of 
the quadrupeds—horses and dogs— 
may approach in their friendship, there 
are reasons sometimes for believing 
that men and birds understand one an- 
other so well as nearly to break 
through the wall which divides man 
from the animals. This book contains 
essays on daws, on the wood wren and 
the willow wren, upon ravens, geese, 
and parrots. The extraordinarily 
charming nocturne, “Owls in a Vil- 
lage,” is one of the most notable items 
in this volume. 


“Worship is a fine art, the finest and 
highest of all the arts, but there has 
been little improvement in it since the 
Reformation.” This quotation gives 
the theme and temper of Von Ogden 
Vogt’s “Art and Religion” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press).// We have to do with a 
serious plea for a restudy of the emo- 
tional basis of religion and for a more 
intelligent use of art in cult and ritual 
What the author only partially grasps 
is that the Protestant sects have largely 
renounced the states of mind that re- 
quire expression through the visible 
arts. Indeed, the many illustrations of 
fine modern churches and their appoint- 
ments and the discussion of music and 
tableau in ritual, a little suggest an in- 
organic borrowing from Roman Cathol- 
icism. However that be,the tendency 
toward richer forms of worship is 
everywhere marked, and that tendency 
will find sympathetic and intelligent 
discussion and guidance in the book 
before us. / 

“ EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Pother of Living 


BROKEN Barriers. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

HomMEty Litta. By Robert Herrick. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

RovuGH-HEwNn. By Dorothy Canfield. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

RusBe. By G. A. Borgese. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

THE House THAT DiED (La Maison 
Morte). By Henry Bordeaux. Trans- 
lated by Harold Harper. New York: 
Duffield and Company. 


HAT to say of the “Broken Bar- 
riers” of Meredith Nicholson? 
I asked myself that question some time 
ago, and put off answering it; and now 
any sort of answer is belated. There 
was not, in truth, much to say about the 
book, and that little might better have 
been said at once. Nicholson, I have 
always held, is a romancer; his essays 
in realism are relatively labored and 
ineffectual. In “Broken Barriers” he 
has his personal try at recording and 
interpreting the very modern kind of 
thing, the kind of thing all the new and 
newest young novelists are so busy 
with, the everlasting affair of sex ex- 
perience, in and out of wedlock. The 
disappointing fact is that his treat- 
ment of the material is not appreciably 
larger or more fruitful than theirs. 
He merely adds another bit or two of 
realistic rubble to the pile that awaits 
the hand of a masterful builder. And 
mixed with his barrowful is a clutter 
of romantic remnants. Out of a welter 
of petty lying and drunken “parties,” 
declarations of personal independence 
and bursts of vulgar emotionalism, is 
supposed to emerge a fine blossom of 
romantic love. The first and last test 
of the value of such a narrative must 
be whether the persons most concerned 
in it hold our belief, our interest, and 
in some degree our sympathy. The peo- 
ple in “Broken Barriers” do not pass 
that test. They do not embody and 
sublimate their respective types, they 
simply reflect them. Grace is a feeble 
figure of pathos. Ward, for all his 
alleged accomplishments and compunc- 
tions, is a poor stick. Such people do 
not break barriers, they crawl through 
gaps. There are plenty of them, but 
eid are not worth making a song 
about. 


I have the same feeling, in less de- 
gree, about Robert Herrick’s “Homely 
Lilla.” The case here is different, 
though, because in his central figure, 
the girl Lilla, he seems at the outset to 
have a figure worthy of interpretation. 
His first presentation of her is so forci- 
ble and engaging that we actively re- 
sent his systematic and at last success- 
ful method of undermining our belief in 
her. But for her father, who is hardly 
more than a ghost of her childhood, 
Lilla is the only person in the book who 
is not on or over the verge of carica- 
ture. Her husband, above all, is a 
travesty of the narrow and egoistic 
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pedant, the fellow who makes a trade 
of schoolmastering and has no gener- 
ous instincts or sympathies of any sort. 
As this is patent at first glance, and 
as Lilla is swept towards him by no 
gust of feeling or even “economic 
need,” how can she marry him and keep 
her interest, not to say respect? If 
Gordon is such a pretentious fool as he 
is made out to be, she is a silly fool to 
walk open-eyed into marriage with him. 
We can have no patience with a Rosa- 
lind who deliberately takes the name of 
Aguecheek. Lilla makes her bed in 
abysmally stupid fashion, and there- 
after the utmost we can feel for her is 
mild pity. As for all her advanced 
ideas about her own life, and freedom 
from the tyranny of convention, and so 
on, they are “old stuff.” They gain no 
fresh interest here, coming from a per- 
son who has messed things as badly as 
Lilla has. Mr. Herrick’s style is a re- 
freshment in this hour of slapdash 
novelese, but he has.not much to say or 
tell on the present occasion. 


Dorothy Canfield’s “Rough-Hewn”’ is 
unusual, as being the fore-runner or 
first part of a novel already published, 
“The Brimming Cup.” The “sequel” 
was published and apparently written 
first. I am not a hearty admirer of 
“The Brimming Cup.” The whole ac- 
tion seems to me false and strained; in 
particular, the man Neale’s endurance 
of his middle-aged wife’s philandering 
is to the male mind contemptible mere- 
ly. There again the question is, how 
shall we keep interested in these feebly 
gyrating puppets, however eloquent the 
author’s voice comes from the wings? 
The title of the later story alludes to 
the “divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” The 
story gives an exhaustive account of 
the disparate origins of Neale and his 
Marise; and of how, at last, improba- 
bly yet inevitably, their roads lead them 
literally to Rome and to each other. 
But the book is chiefly, and consider- 
ably, valuable as a chronicle of the last 
decade in the nineteenth century and 
the first in the twentieth. It is as 
faithful and vivid a presentment of the 
period as any we have had from Mr. 
Tarkington or Mrs. White or Mrs. Nor- 
ris. American social standards and 
manners of the period, the details of 
boarding-school and college life, the 
very form and pressure of the time as 
something to be seen and heard and 
felt by the senses—all this the book 
sets before the reader with precision 
and vigor. The whole preliminary rec- 
ord of the separate though converging 
lives of Neale and Marise is given also 
to good purpose. It is only when, about 
three-quarters of the way through the 
narrative, the pair actually meet, that 
the affair flattens out into artifice and 
unreality. Neale straightway becomes 
a nincompoop, and Marise a neuras- 
thenic. The course of their stormy voy- 
age in “The Brimming Cup” (teacup?) 
is already laid out, in these early days 
of their emotional courtship. 


These three books by well-known 
American novelists seem to me not so 
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much stories that had to be told, as 
earnest attempts to produce a certain 
kind of thing. They mean to inter- 
pret certain aspects of modern life, or 
of human nature as it expresses itself 
under modern conditions. They fail 
because they are more concerned with 
ideas than with character, and because, 
consequently, their persons are not of 
sufficient importance to make us care 
greatly either what happens to them, or 
why it happens. 


Why is it that this stricture does not 
apply equally well to the “Rubé” of 
G. A. Borgese? Surely the title person 
is a sufficiently undistinguished, not to 
say ignoble figure: Rubé the provincial, 
who becomes a Roman advocate, an in- 
tellectual, a soldier, a lover, a madman, 
without ever achieving consistent 
strength or commanding the deepest 
sympathies of the spectator. Yet, pol- 
troon though he be, word-waster, fanat- 
ical egoist, dyspeptic evangelist of 
modernism, curse to his women—there 
is still something intimately and in- 
escapably human about him. He is, 
when all is said, not only a type 
and a_ portent. He is, but for 
the grace of God and the accidents 
of source and environment, ourselves, 
or at least a creature  distress- 
ingly like ourselves. He is the type of 
his generation in his tendency to erect 
himself into a god, and then to suffer 
the anguished responsibility of a god 
for the sins and troubles of the world. 
For a time the issue of the War sim- 
plifies matters for him. He is a leader 
among the “interventionists” who urge 
Italy into the war. Here is a plain 
issue, for and against; an anchor for a 
drifting mind and will. In actual serv- 
ice his health is improved and his phys- 
ical cowardice cured. He has neither 
to earn food nor to think. He is busy 
enough being a patriot and a hero and 
a lover, without worrying over the 
state of a theoretical affair like a world 
at peace. 

Then comes peace, and at once the 
old problems and the old annoyances 
begin again. Marriage does not im- 
prove the situation. A momentary 
promise of freedom from money trou- 
bles fails of fulfillment. Rubé is too 
little 2 diplomat, too much a rebel, to 
achieve respectability, to succeed in a 
wor'd of money-getters and time- 
servers. His vague disordered dream: 
of justice and brotherhood win for him 
only contempt among those upon whom 
his continued solvency depends. In the 
depths of his poverty and despair a 
lucky stroke at gambling sets him on 
the road to an amazing adventure in 
fleshly love. It is ended in sudden and 
ghastly fashion. The chronicler’s ac- 
count of this whole episode is hard and 
naturalistic in the extreme. A shock- 
ing affair altogether, the record of 
which can be tolerated by the normal 
reader of our race only, as it were, by 
deliberately shifting the gears of taste 
to the European standard. 

It is Rubé’s last flier at freedom and 
happiness. Thereafter he is fated, 
done for. He does not regret his mis- 
tress, but holds himself responsible for 
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her death. His technical acquittal does 
not free his mind of the burden; gradu- 
ally it becomes an obsession, and help- 
lessly he sinks under it, despairing of 
his own soul as he has come to despair 
of humanity at large. Chance’ sur- 
rounds his violent taking-off with an 
ironic halo of martyrdom to the popu- 
lar cause. For the rest, his ending, as 
an English critic has said, “symbolizes 
the end of an unhappy and restless 
generation of intellectuals, and is the 
herald of a new era.” //It is a book 
which, unmistakably for its quality as 
well as for its timeliness, has made an 
uncommon stir abroad. As a piece of 
art it would be the better for some com- 
pression and even excision./ 


From all this complex pother of mod- 
ern instances and issues, imposing 
their difficult burdens upon the delicate 
shoulders of imaginative fiction, the 
lover of a straight story may turn 
with relief to a book like “The House 
That Died” of Henry Bordeaux. As 
with other French Academicians, this 
writer’s excellence is not based upon a 
choice of profound or pretentious 
themes. The French literary artist as 
a rule prefers a limited scene and a 
straightforward human action. //“The 
House That Died” is the record of a 
peasant drama which, if it does not 
actually touch the plane of tragedy, be- 
longs to the very highest order of melo- 
drama. The tale is told with the sim- 
plicity and economy that conceal effort. 
It is the kind of fiction which is only 
spoiled by attempts at description or 
summary. Its effect is too much a 
question of mood and treatment. 

H. W. Boynton 


History of Modern 
England 


N the two earlier volumes of this 
delightful work (“Mr. Punch’s 


History of Modern England,” by 
Charles L. Graves, Volumes III 
and IV, 1879-1914; Stokes) we 


were moving in an unfamiliar world: 
the world depicted by Charles Keene 
and John Leech, and ruled_ by 


Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer- 





THE TIME-HONOURED BRITISH THREAT 


__ INDIGNANT ANcLo-Saxon (to Provincial French Innkecper, who 
is bowing his thanks for the final settlement of his bitant and 
much-disputed account): “ Oh, oui, Mossoo ! pour le matiére de ca, 
je paye’ Mais juste vous regardez ici, mon ami! et juste-vous. 
marquez-mes-mots! Je paye—mais je melte le dans la ‘Times'!" 
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ston. Here we come to our own day, 
first to Disraeli and Gladstone, then to 
Lord Salisbury, Asquith and Chamber- 
lain. The artists now are Du Maurier, 
Sir John Tenniel, and Bernard Par- 
tridge. Here we can trace the rise of 
Du Maurier’s tall heroines, his favor- 





TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK 


and I think he's quite right!" 
Mamma: “Indeed! And what profession do you mean to choose?” 
Gwenvotine: “1 mean to be a professional beauty!" 




















Gwesxponne “Uncle George says every woman ought to have a profession.§ 








ite characters like Sir Gorgius Midas, 
the self-admirers Maudle and Posthle- 
waite, and their friend Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown—so like the log-rolling coteries 
of Greenwich Village, and so like Don 
Marquis’s “Hermione.” Here are all 
the languishments of estheticism, of 
Bunthorne and Wilde. And finally, in 
the decade before the War (for Punch’s 
history of the War has already been 
published) there are the South African 
troubles, the question of Ulster, and 
the ructions of the suffragettes. Text, 
verse, jests, and pictures make the two 
large volumes a genuine pictorial and 
satirical history of a great period. 
The pictures—which constitute the 
cream of the work—show the rise of 
lawn tennis, the fading of croquet, and 
the beginning of cycling. Spiritualism 
emerges as a drawing-room pastime. 
Mrs. Cimabue Brown’s offspring pass 
by, carrying peacock feathers. The 
fourth volume marks the arrival in the 
pages of Punch of George Morrow, most 
delicious of all comic artists now liv- 
ing. Two of Du Maurier’s character- 
istic drawings are reproduced here. 


Propaganda Masking as 
History 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING. By James 
Harvey Robinson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


‘= is a radical pamphlet masking 
as history. Mr. Robinson’s disci- 
ples will regard this judgment as an 
example of the intolerant “hysteria of 
repression” which he complains makes 
no distinction between those who really 
advocate lawlessness and disorder and 
those who question and “even arraign 
with some degree of heat the standard- 
ized unfairness of our time.” They 
themselves fail to distinguish between 
the suppression by the police of the ad- 
vocates of lawlessness and the discour- 
agement of their apparent sympa- 
thizers by a critical review or by the 
refusal of the freedom of platforms 
never intended for the preaching of “a 
fundamental reordering of social and 
economic relations” and an immediate 
and wholesale revision of all opinions 
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and principles that have come down to 
us from the past. It is all alike for them 
the suppression of freedom of speech. 
The fortune of Mr. Robinson's book 
points precisely the contrary moral. 
It illustrates not American intolerance 
but the naive tolerance of the educated, 
middle-class American citizen based on 
his unshakable confidence that Provi- 
dence will continue to take care of chil- 
dren, fools, and the United States of 
America. On what other grounds than 
blindness to its tendencies or imper- 
turbable faith that nothing can harm 
America can tolerance in the sense of 
approval be expected for books of this 
type from the “respectable and the nor- 
mal” whom it holds up to the scorn of 
the younger generation? Mr. Robinson, 
it is true, hedges discreetly. He will 
not say how far he would go in re- 
stricting the rights of property or in 
the revolutionizing of education by 
‘honestly daring to tell boys and girls 
‘ what would be most useful to 
them in an age of imperative social re- 
construction.” He will not say that 
he leans towards pro-Germanism or 
Bolshevism. He acknowledges no pro- 
gramme except the complete open- 
mindedness and freedom from preju- 
dice, including all moral and religious 
“taboos,” that could be deduced from 
his avowal that his “own confidence 
in the findings of mankind is 

gone.” But if he is so scientifically 
impartial how comes it that all the 
fallacies of his logic, all his misrepre- 
sentations of history and literature, all 
of his ironies, his jibes and his epi- 
grams, all his reiterated illustrations 
of the Baconian idols and the truism 
of the fallibility of human reasoning 
squint one way? Why should any one 
who does not wish to try “the Russian 
experiment” in America sneer at the 
popular short-cut argument, “look at 
Russia.” It may be arguable but it is 
not by any unbiased intelligence be- 
lievable that the chief cause of the 
unspeakable misery of Russia was any- 
thing else than the revolutionary ty- 
ranny of the communist usurpers. 
Why again should any one who is not 
a German propagandist repeat to Amer- 
icans, not to Prussians, the cliché that 
“we still worship a tribal god,” or de- 
nounce the statement, “Germany is as 
militaristic as ever” as a high crime 
and misdemeanor, and explain the per- 
sonification pseudo-scientifically as a 
reversion to “the primitive animistic 
tendencies of the mind”? It is to com- 
mon sense an abbreviated expression of 
a debatable opinion. If Mr. Robinson 
has evidence that “Germany”—that is 
a reliable majority of the dominating 
classes in Germany—has experienced a 
sincere change of heart, let him print 
it. But for a scholar to descant for a 
page on this harmless necessary per- 
sonification as a typical idol of the 
eave inherited from our savage an- 
cestors is a piece of pseudo-scientific 
flummery which, to borrow his own 
polemical language, would be in a more 
intelligent society “a high crime and 
misdemeanor.” Such is the method of 
the book throughout. The writer wins 
the unguarded reader’s assent to pleas- 
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ant descriptions of some of the more 
obvious natural weaknesses, limitations, 
and prejudices of the human mind, in- 
terests us in more or less entertaining 
pseudo-scientific explanation of these 
fallacies that the mind in the making 
has retained from primitive, classical, 
or mediaeval thought, and then attrib- 
utes them all to those exclusively who 
are not of his own way of thinking in 
present politics, economics, and ethics. 
Take, for example, the “emotion of 
conviction” which, after Bagehot, Rus- 
kin, James, and Jastrow, a host of imi- 
tators have made a catch-word: “We 
instinctively try to show that Mr. 
Keynes must be wrong,” and so on 
through a list concluding “that business 
as usual cannot be the socially perverse 
and incredibly inexpedient thing Mr. 
Beblen shows it to be; that Mr. Robins’ 
picture of Lenin can only be explained 
by a disguised sympathy for Bolshev- 
ism.” Is it a disguised or an explicit 
sympathy that Mr. Robinson himself 
expresses when he writes “a savage 
ean give all sorts of reasons for his 
belief that it is dangerous to step on 
a man’s shadow, and a newspaper 
editor can advance plenty of arguments 
against the Bolsheviki?” His thesis 
apparently is that all forms and shades 
of conservative opinion are always 
wrong and exemplify the foibles and 
fallacies of the human mind. But, in 
fact, we need look no further than his 
own pages to find illustrations of every 
form of sophistical, prejudiced, and 
unfair reasoning current in the radical 
literature of the day and every fallacy 
for which the mediaeval Latinists found 
a name. His favorite argument, for 
example, is that of the alleged anar- 
chist Giovannitti before his jury. So- 
crates and Jesus were persecuted, there- 
fore I am right. Aristotle, whose logic 
Mr. Robinson thinks has been scrapped 
by behaviorist and pragmatist psychol- 
ogies, would have treated this as a 
faulty enthymeme and pedantically 
analyzed it as a defective syllogism. 
The parallel between Mr. Robinson and 
Giovannitti may be extended from his 
logic to his history. Allowance made 
for the different educational planes, 
there is nothing in the historical allu- 
sions of Giovannitti’s speech more pre- 
posterously misrepresentative than Mr. 
Robinson’s note on the history of “me- 
taphysics”, his repeated statement that 
the founders of modern science had to 
make a clean sweep and begin afresh 
with no aid from the ancients, his ac- 
count of the philosophies of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Bacon. The public is 
not interested in such rectifications, and 
he can safely tell them that “it has re- 
quired three centuries of scientific 
thought to permit an embry- 
ologist to study the early stirrings of 
the fertilized egg,” even as Professor 
Dewey did not shrink from telling the 
innocent Japanese that the pre-Socratic 
philosophers of Greece illustrate the 
thesis that philosophy has always been 
ancilla theologie, and an Einstein ex- 
pert informed the American public that 
the a priori thinkers of the past did 
not know that the world was round 
until Columbus proved it by the true 
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experimental method. Mr. Robinson 
professes to speak as an historian of 
ideas and in the name of progressive 
science. But he has abused the author- 
ity and credit of both with the public 
to prostitute science in the service of 
propaganda and misrepresent the facts 
and lessons of history to readers who 
lack opportunity and time to control 
his statements. 

What a postcard from Gladstone 
once did for “Robert Elsmere” a return 
puff from Mr. H. G. Wells has done for 
this “general showup of man’s thought 
through the ages.” No puff can make 
a best-seller of a book that has not 
some merits that commend it to popular 
favor. The only equality I can find in 
Mr. Robinson’s book, apart from its 
flattery of the encyclopaedic instinct 
and the desire to have everything 
cheaply explained is its style. It is 
pleasantly written in the sense that it 
eschews hard words and fine writing 
(except “estop”) and iong sentences, 
and it is easy to understand so long as 
you do not criticize or ask whether it 
is true. Mr. Robinson brings the great 
men of the past very near to the popu- 
lar heart in such observations as “Gali- 
leo . . . may have noticed with 
boyish glee that just as the officiating 
priest was uttering the solemn words, 
ecce angus Dei, a fly lit on the end of 
his nose.” For writing in this way Mr. 
Robinson has his ample reward. And 
he can afford to dispense with the ap- 
proval of the “professors,” “philoso- 
phers,” and “adherents of the past,” for 
whom he invites the public to share his 
contempt. 

I have no sympathy with academic 
superciliousness toward popular fiction, 
popular drama, or the popularization 
of the real sciences so far as this is 
possible. And if Mr. Robinson had ex- 
ercised his undoubted gifts of vivacity 
and apparent lucidity in these fields, I 
would have been the last to cavil at the 
crudities and superficialities insepar- 
able from all such endeavors. But he 
makes his appeal as a critical thinker 
and a lifelong student of history, and 
it is therefore fair to remind him of 
what, in spite of the complaisance of 
American reviewing, he probably knows 
—that in the judgment of those whom 
he once would have regarded as his 
peers he is fast forfeiting his claim to 
the title of historian by his reckless dis- 
regard of the warning historia scribitur 
ad narrandum, non ad probadum. 

PAUL SHOREY. 

France is beginning to take an in- 
tense interest in America and the Am- 
ericans. Every Gallic visitor to these 
shores writes articles and books about 
our strange customs. Prohibition and 
its paradoxes are of greatest interest 
to the French. The Volstead law has 
inspired a number of novels about 
Americans in Paris and Americans in 
New York. One of these entitled “New 
York” has been published serially in a 
celebrated weekly. It begins in the 
vicinage of the Rues Volney and Dau- 
nou, in the environs of the Hotel Chat- 
ham; it then transports us on one of 
the more massive Transatlantic liners 
to New York itself. 
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Winchester of Wesleyan 


AN OLD CASTLE, AND OTHER Essays. By VA 


C. T. Winchester. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 


N his introduction to this book Mr. 
H. W. Nevinson reports a saying 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, after a 
visit to this country, that of all the men 
he had met in America the most inter- 
esting was a man by the name of Win- 
chester, from a place he had never 
heard of called Wesleyan. Not many 
educated Americans will be quite so 
ignorant of the university at Middle- 
town, Conn., nor of the most distin- 
guished member of the faculty, who 
died in 1920. For one thing Professor 
Winchester, not to mention his life of 
Wesley and other publications, was a 
frequent and popular lecturer; the title 
essay of the present volume, for in- 
stance, was delivered by his own count 
at least three hundred times. None the 
less we may welcome this collection of 
articles as a permanent memorial of a 
scholar and gentleman of the old type, 
whose aim and pleasure it was to pass 
on the nobler things of literature to 
successive generations of the young, 
and who cared little for the notoriety 
of productive research. 


All the papers here gathered together 
make good reading, but we should not 
say that they are all equally valuable. 
The author is at his best, and that is 
very good, in the initial essay on the 
Old Castle of Ludlow, that famous 
stronghold in the West of England, now 
@ picturesque ruin, which was the offi- 
cial residence of Sir. Henry Sidney and 
his son-in-law, Henry Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, the Lords President of 
Wales through the second half of the 
sixteenth century. “England from 1560 
to 1600—what an age it was!” ex- 
claims the author; and what men these 
were, the statesmen, adventurers, and 
poets, friends for the most part of the 
Sidneys and Herberts, whose renown 
fills 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 

With sounds that echo still. ... 

That is by all odds the best thing in 

the book. ‘ The studies of Shakespeare 
that follow are interesting, no doubt; 
but they are a little wanting in sharp- 
ness of outline, a little too obviously 
intended to deify the dramatist, a lit- 
tle too prettily sweet, to hold their own 
in the black letters of unenthusiastic 
ink. Better and sturdier are some of 
the later chapters, among which the 
two on Browning are notably large in 
sentiment and discriminating in judg- 
ment.//They should be read in conjunc- 
tion with, and as a partial corrective 
of, the keen and destructive criticism 
of Browning in Santayana’s “Poetry 
and Religion.” 
// There is no need to do more than 
mention some of the remaining essays 
—Swift, Burns, Ruskin, Clough, Bron- 
son Alcott. Together with those be- 
forenamed they make up a volume of 
criticism, not philosophically profound, 
not perhaps esthetically searching, but 
always human, and fresh, and direct, 
and entertaining. P. E. M. 
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‘Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 








Altoona— Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 


| 
| 
{ 
A iy f Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
| Auburn—Dusenbury Co. 
J | Austin—Carl H. Mueller é 
| Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
| 


a a ee Shoe Co, 
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| 
H in dF HY Falion’ St. 
H Buffalo—639 Main St. 
| Burlington, V.—Lewis & Blanchard Co. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
| Camden—Curran’s, 110 Broadway 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
H Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee ‘ee Co. 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bld; 
| Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. scan 502) 
. _ Cineinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
| Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
r } Columbus, O.—104 a Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Decatur—Raupp & Se 
) j Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. V White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
phoma 3 -Horton Co. 


Ss ate? North St. 
Elmira—C. Ww. 
Erie—Weschler rte 910 State Se. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fairmont—J. M. Hartley & Son Co. 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson. Co. 
ee a “s No. 3rd St. 

* Hartford—86 Pratt . 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—MeMahon-Diehl | 
Indianapolis—L. $. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jamestown—Johnson’s, 107 W. 3rd St. 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. : 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 — Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd’s, 5 E. “King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lincoln—Maver Bros. Co. 

3 Long Beach, Calif.—Farmer’s & Mer. Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 

Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 

f Madison—Family Shoe Store 

Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 

Memphis—28 No. Second St. 

Meriden, Conn.--Brown Shoe Co, 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co, 

Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 

Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark--897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 

New Britain—Sloan ‘Bros. 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 

New London—Geo. C. Strong Co. 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 

Newport, R. 1.--Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 


This necessary exercise can be had in Cantilevers, 
New Vork—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) because they correspond so closely to the natural re- 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. “ , : 

mora ey gy quirements of the foot. The flexible shank of the 


Ottumwa—Truefit Co. 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. : 
Passaie~Keoll, 37 Lexington Ave, Cantilever Shoe curves up to give the arch of your 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young : — ° 
Pearse ems foot a gentle, wholesome support —not like a crutch 
Pintle a Mea — but encouragingly, for the foot is allowed complete 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 


print ee nena’ action with every step. Natural lines give your toes 


hy 


Providence" Boston Store room to straighten out and feel at home in these 
Receenesi@eMnee light, restful shoes. All this helps you to acquire 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg. 


iste feeaks Bide, tage: PQ an easy, swinging, tireless walk. 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 


Sin Francinco~-Phelan Bldg, (Arca) Cantilevers are splendidly made 


S: an Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Seveanah-—-Ohibe Seana, to give long service. Fine leathers 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 


Seattle—Baxter & Baxter and dignified lines give them an 


Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. . ° 
South lend Elsworth Store ) unobtrusive air of good style 


Spokane—The Crescen: 
Smet ett which is in accord with the 
Tocoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fideliey Trust Hilda) clothes that well dressed busi- 
Toledo—LaSatle & Koch Co. i 
TrentonH. M: Voorhees & Bro. m ness and professional men wear. 
Utica 138 Genesee Sort \* If you cannot find a nearby dealer in the panel at 
the left, write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co., 18 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., for the name 
of one who may be more conveniently lo- 


weet bg St., (Room 104) 
cated, and an informative booklet on shoes. 
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Shoe 


wW arren, Pa—Redding Shoe Co. 
Jor Men and Women 











Flexible Shank Cantilever Shoes Give You 
Springy Ease From Breakfast to Bedtime 
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iar feet were made to serve the same purpose 
as the springs of a fine car. They should carry you 
thru days of bustling activity without fatigue. 

The ordinary shoe, with its stiff shank, hampers 
this natural elasticity of the foot. A shoe which 
binds and restricts the muscles of the foot, will to 
that degree restrict the leg and the entire physique as 
well. It defeats one of the fundamental principles ot 
strength — exercise. 
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Washington— 1319 F Street 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Ww illiamsport—John B. Irvin 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
onkers—22 Main St. 
‘York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown-—B, McManus Co. 


Agencies in 301 other cities 
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The Spring Books 


i ie spring announcements of the 
publishers were not all out at the 
time this number of The Independent 
went to press, nor are the ones which 
have appeared, in every instance, com- 
plete or final. But from the lists which 
are at hand it is possible to mention 
some of the more important and inter- 
esting books which are promised for 
the next three or four months. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press an- 
nounces John D. Long’s autobiography, 
under the title of “America of Yester- 
day”; it contains much of interest 
about the Spanish War period and the 
McKinley and Roosevelt administra- 
tions. A. Edward Newton, the book-col- 
lector, has written a play entitled “Dr. 
Johnson,” with the dialoguetaken from 
Boswell. Margaret Prescott Monta- 
gue’s novel, “Deep Channel,” and Lucy 
Furman’s story of Kentucky Mountain- 
eers, “The Quare Women,” are two 
attractive items from this press. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. promise 
“Comparative History” by the former 
German Emperor, to add to his eldest 
and most delightful son’s book on “My 
War Experiences.” A number of odd 
and appealing titles are on the list of 
fiction from McBride: “The City of 
Lilies,” by Anthony Pryde and R. K. 
Weekes; “Barnabee and His Whale,” by 
Réne Thévenin; and “Stonecrop,” by 
Cecile Tormay. 


Duffield & Co. announce “The Head 
Hunters of the Amazon,” by F. W. Up 
de Graff, with foreword by Kermit 
Roosevelt. 


The Macmillan Company are going 
to publish novels by Irving Bacheller— 
“The Scudders”; by Padraic Colum— 
“Castle Conquer”; by Dorothy Scar- 
borough—“In the Land of Cotton”; 
and by H. G. Wells—“Men Like Gods.” 
Edgar Lee Masters’s “Skeeters Kirby” 
(admirable name for a boy!) has al- 
ready appeared, and Sir Harry John- 
ston’s book of short stories, “Little 
Life Stories,” should now be ready. | 


The Alfred A. Knopf list includes 
Thyra Samter Winslow’s already high- 
ly commended volume of short stories, 
“Picture Frames”; “April Twilights,” 
by Willa Cather; and the final volume 
of Arthur Machen’s odd and imper- 
sonal autobiography. This one _ is 
named “Things Near and Far.” 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company have 
two thrilling novels: “The Lord of 
Thundergate,” by Sidney Herschel 
Small, and “The Pointed Tower,” by 
Vance Thompson. 


From Harcourt, Brace & Co. comes 
M. R. Werner’s “Barnum,” a picture of 
early days in the United States as seen 
by the showman; “Cinema City,” by 
the popular English novelist, C. Ranger 
Gull; and, the last of this month, Pa- 


pini’s “The Life of Christ,” translated 
by Dorothy Canfield. 


Novels announced by Harper & 
Brothers are Ruth Sawyer’s “Gladiola 
Murphy” and Arthur Friel’s “Tiger 
River.” Edith Wyatt’s “Invisible Gods” 
appeared in February. One of the 
firm’s Americanization Studies appears 
as “Immigrant’s Day in Court,” by 
Kate Claghorn. 


George H. Doran Company’s new 
books include Irvin Cobb’s “Stickfuls,” 
an autobiography of his newspaper 
days; Arnold Bennett’s second series of 
“Things That Have Interested Me”; 
“The Middle of the Road,” a novel by 
Sir Philip Gibbs; “The Talkers,” by 
Robert W. Chambers, a novel with the 
scene laid (yes, you’ve guessed it) in 
New York; two volumes of “Biblical 
History,” by Dr. Foakes-Jackson; and 
Rev. Dr. Ernest Wareing’s “Critical 
Hours in the Preacher’s Life.” 


On the Doubleday, Page & Co. list are 
Booth Tarkington’s “The Fascinating 
Stranger and Other Stories”; “The 
World Outside,” a novel by Harold 
MacGrath; “So There!” light verse by 
Franklin P. Adams; “The Powder of 
Sympathy,” another miscellany by 
Christopher Morley; ‘Cross Sections,” 
short stories by Julian Street; and 
“True Adventures of the Secret Serv- 
ice,” by Major C. E. Russell. 


Forthcoming books to be published 
by Boni & Liveright include Alexey 
Tolstoi’s “The Road to Calvary,” a 
story of Russia; a novel by the poetess, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, called “Har- 
digut,” which sounds as if it might be 
aboyt the new _ wire-strung tennis 
racquets, but really has a plot which is 
founded on a passage in Havelock El- 
lis’s writings; a reissue of Georg Bran- 
des’s “Main Currents of Nineteenth 
Century Literature’; a symposium, 
called “These United States”; John 
Macy’s “The Story of the World’s Lit- 
erature”; an anonymous “Real Story 
cf a Bootlegger”; and John McGraw’s 
“My Thirty Years in Baseball.” 


“Landmarks in French Literature,” 
by Lytton Strachey, is a landmark in 
Henry Holt & Co.’s catalogue. Other 
notable items are Leroy Scott’s novel, 
“Cordelia the Magnificent”; “Selected 
Poems,” by Robert Frost; “A History 
of Rome,” by Tenney Frank; “Three 
Centuries of American Democracy,” by 
William MacDonald; and De Alva 
Stanwood Alexander’s “Four Famous 
New Yorkers”—the political careers of 
Cleveland, Platt, Hill,,and Roosevelt. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons _ publish 
Arthur Train’s novel, “His Children’s 
Children,” and one by Mrs. Gerould 
called “Conquistador.” In their non- 
fiction are the English Winston Church- 
ill’s “The World Crisis”; H. H. Kohl- 
satt’s “From McKinley to Harding”; 


and John Corbin’s “The Return of the 
Middle Ages.” 


From the house of Houghton Mifflin 
Company will come Olive Prouty’s 
novel, “Stella Dallas”; Ian Hay’s “The 
Lucky Number”; and Ralph D. Paine’s 
“Comrades of the Rolling Ocean.” The 
non-fiction includes some strange and 
alluring studies by Gamaliel Bradford 
called “Damaged Souls’—some of the 
darker figures of American history; a 
life of Shakespeare, by Joseph Quincy 
Adams; “Industrial America in the 
World War,” by Grosvenor Clarkson; 
“The Dance of Life,” by Havelock El- 
lis; and “My Climbs on Monte Rosa 
and Other Alpine Peaks,” by no less an 
author than the Pope of Rome. 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish 
Dr. Stanley Hall’s. “Autobiography”; 
Vachel Lindsay’s “Going to the Sun”; 
and Ruth Comfort Mitchell’s “Narra- 
tives in Verse.” 


Brentano’s offer “Moscow Art Thea- 
tre Plays” and “Leon Bakst, His Life 
and Art.” 


The Century Company have Cale 
Young Rice’s “Youth’s Way” and 
Johan Bojer’s “The Last of the Vi- 
kings.” Another attractive book on 
the Century list is A. Hyatt Verrill’s 
“In the Wake of the Buccaneers.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish Anna 
Katharine Green’s “The Step on the 
Stair” and Jerome K. Jerome’s “An- 
thony John”; also Grace Thompson Se- 
ton’s “A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt.” 


From E. P. Dutton & Co. come Lee 
Wilson Dodd’s “The Girl Next Door”; 
“The Pest,” by Albert Payson Ter- 
hune; and “Hot Corn Ike,” by James L. 
Ford. Their non-fiction includes “When 
the Tide Comes In,” by Clement Wood; 
and “Mainly East,” by Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie. 


B. W. Huebsch has brought out Sher- 
wood Anderson’s new novel, “Many 


Marriages,” and will publish Glenn 


Plumb’s “Industrial Democracy” and 
Willard Huntington Wright’s “The 
Future of Painting.” 


J. B. Lippincott Company publish 
Carolyn Wells’s’ detective story, 
“Feathers Left Around”; Captain 
Shorthouse’s “Sport and Adventure in 
Africa”; and Herbert Hess’s “Creative 
Salesmanship.” 


A new Oppenheim novel, “The Seven 
Conundrums,” is on the list of Little, 
Brown & Co. Small, Maynard & Co. 
have a book on “President Obregon,” 
by E. J. Dillon, and “Little Plays of 
St. Francis,” by Laurence Housman. 


The Princeton University Press pub- 
lish W. J. Ghent’s “The Reds Bring 
Reaction”—the protest of a pioneer 
Socialist against the extremists who 
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make all reform impossible and play 
into the hands of the ultra-conserva- 
tive. The same Press announces Pro- 
fessor H. H. Lane’s “Evolution and 
Christian Faith.” 


Later announcements include Ed- 
ward W. Bok’s “A Man from Maine” 
(Scribner), a biographical work on the 
career of Cyrus K. Curtis; also Shaw 
Desmond’s “The Drama of Sinn 
Fein” (Scribner), a story of the Re- 
publican movement in Ireland. Also 
from Scribner’s come Carrie Chapman 
Catt’s “Woman Suffrage and Politics,” 
and a symposium of poets on the sub- 
ject of an ex-President: “Roosevelt as 
the Poets Saw Him,” edited by Charles 
Hanson Towne. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. announce the 
publication of Henry B. Wheatley’s 
edition of “The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys,” in nine volumes; this is the 
standard, most complete, and most de- 
sirable edition. Louis Untermeyer’s 
“Roast Leviathan” is a new volume of 
poems. 


Little, Brown & Co. have published 
Percival Wilde’s “The Craftsmanship 
of the One-Act Play” and Howard V. 
O’Brien’s novel, “Trodden Gold.” 


The Page Company announce “The 
New Poland,” by Nevin O. Winter, and 
a revision of Mrs. Julia de Wolf Addi- 
son’s “The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts.” 


D. Appleton & Co. publishes the late 
Frederic MHarrison’s “De Senectute: 
More Last Words.” 


Following the recent death of the 
author, W. H. Hudson’s “Birds and 
Man,” one of his very best works, has 
been reissued by Alfred A. Knopf. 


Dodd, Mead & Company announce 
for publication late in the spring: Dr. 
Peo Hunt Peters’s “Diet for Chil- 
ren.” 


About the end of this month Harper 
& Brothers will publish Irving Fisher’s 
“League or War?” and John Wana- 
maker’s “Maxims of Life and Busi- 
ness.” 


Forthcoming books from the Macmil- 
lan Company include: “The Life Story 
of Pierre and Marie Curie,” by Ma- 
dame Curie; a history of clocks by 
Willis I. Milham, called “Time and 
Timekeepers” ; Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson’s “Roman Bartholow”; and Trow- 
bridge Hall’s volume of travels, “Spain 
in Silhouette.” 


Already issued this month from the 
firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. are Mrs. 
Joseph Conrad’s “Handbook of Cookery 
for a Small House,” Lady Astor’s “My 
Two Countries,” Rider Haggard’s 
novel ‘“Wisdom’s Daughter,” and 
Charles Norman Fay’s “Too Much 
Government—Too Much Taxation.” 


J A new novel by Cynthia Stockley, 
Ponjola,” is announced by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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Linen Handkerchiefs for 
The Easter Season 


gucn a pleasant custom—to make little friendly 
gifts at Eastertime! Something not too elaborate 
—rather a simple remembrance in exquisite good 
taste—McCutcheon Handkerchiefs. 


10. Man's Handkerchief 
of pure Irish Linen, neatly 
hemstitched and _ initialed. 
50c each. 


11. Man’s very fine Linen 
Handkerchief with attrac- 
tive cord and tape border. 
75c each. 


14. A pure Linen Hand- 
kerchief of Spanish hand- 
faultlessly he m- 
stitched and embroidered 
in an exceedingly pretty 
design. 50c each. 


Your mail order will receive immediate 
and painstaking attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 14 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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15. Hand-made Hand- 
kerchief with exquis- 
ite corner motif of 
Venetian drawn work. 
As fine as _ delicate 
hand-made lace. $1.25 


each. 


























390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 
The Distinctive Boston House 
- The Puritan was equipped 
and is successfully operated 
for the kind of folks who like 
to support The Independent. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager. 
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HE Independent invites inquiries 

from its readers pertaining to travel 

for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips 
by land and sea, European tours, etc, This 
department is under the supervision of an 
expert who has personally made many of 
the trips she recommends, and is able to 
speak from intimate knowledge of trans- 
portation lines, hotels, resorts, etc. Res- 
ervations will be made for you and tickets 
purchased if you desire, 
Here is a typical letter from a grateful 
subscriber who had written us for advice: 
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“The Independent may be congratu- 
lated on having a correspondent on 
its staff so full of infermation and 
so ready to impart it.’’ 


The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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Fills a Home Need— 


Performs a National Service 


Mr, C. R. W., an enthusiastic reader from 
Kansas, writes: 

“Permit me to hail the Christian Herald 
as one of our great bulwarks of pure religion 
and national morality. You are always true 
and fair as the steel of the compass on all 
matters of public welfare. I regard you as 
one of the greatest forces for the creation of 
righteous public sentiment in America. Every 
good citizen should read the Herald. ‘ 

‘“‘Again I congratulate you on your enter- 
prise, your growing circulation, and your 
wholesome and widening influence on Amer- 
ican Christian civilization. You have my 
ardent approval and encouragement.”’ 


The Christian Herald 


is throbbing with interest, for it believes in 
practical Christianity—something to LIVE 
here and now, to meet our everyday problems 
pressing for solution, to conquer wrongs, to 
alleviate suffering and to add to the sum of 
human happiness. Issued every week—52 
times a year—for all denominations. Con- 
tributors include Margaret Slattery, Margaret 
E. Sangster, Wm. T, Ellis, LL.D., Sherwood 
Eddy, Dr. Samuel D. Price, Bishop Wm. T. 
Manning, Rev. Wm. (Billy) Sunday, Dr. J. 
H. Jowett, Rev. D. J. Burrell, Rev. Paul 
Rader, Senator Arthur Capper, Wm, G. Shep- 
herd, Wm. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson, Dr. 
Charles M, Sheldon, author of ‘In Hi3 
Steps,’’ ete. 


Special Club Offer 


THE INDEPENDENT Both for 
(1 year—24 numbers) $3.00 only 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ° 
(1 year—52 numbers) $2.00) Save $1.00 


Send Money Order or Check to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


140 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 


P. S. Postage extra on Canadian and 
oreign orders, 




















AKE the guesswork out of gardening. 

You can count on success with Vegetables 

and Flowers if you follow the directions 
in DREER’S 1923 GARDEN BOOK. 

The most complete catalogue of Seeds and 
Plants published—an invaluable guide to both 
amateur and professional gardeners. A large 
book of 224 pages with 8 color plates and 
hundreds of photo-engravings of the latest 
novelties and standard varieties. Filled with 
cultural information compiled from DREER’S 
85 years’ experience and advice from famous 
experts. 

It offers the best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, 
Garden Tools and Implements, Fertilizers, In- 
secticides, etc. Also Plants of all kinds, includ- 
ing the newest and best Roses, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, Garden and Greenhouse Plants, 
Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, Hardy Shrubs, Water 
Lilies and Aquatics, Small Fruits, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write today for a 
copy, whick will be 
mailed free if you 
mention this publica- 
tion. 


















Anyone can succeed with Conard 

Star Roses—guaranteed to bloom 

ng OF YOur — back. evening 
~~ every climate, every purpose, 

» with the durable Star Pag to label 

each rose in your garden. Simple directions with every 

rose. Send now for complete, free illustrated catalog 


CONARD 2.022. weet Grove, Pa 


(CTUF-Vit-Vahc-1-1o Mn coll =) Lofoyan) 
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Music 
“Mona Lisa’ at Metro- 
politan, etc. 


USICALLY March came in like 
a lamb. Mr. Gatti-Casazza pro- 
duced on the evening of the first day 
an opera entitled “Mona Lisa,” the 
book by Beatrice Dovsky and the music 
by Max Schillings. Two new operatic 
impersonators appeared in this unique 
work. One was the soprano, Barbara 
Kemp, who is the wife of the composer. 
The other, Michael Bohnen, is a bary- 
tone, who made a “hit” and immedi- 
ately afterward again distinguished 
himself by portraying Gurnmanz in 
“Parsifal” as an old gentleman with 
an exquisite affection for mankind. 
The opera of Max Schillings may or 
may not interest the puzzling people 
who frequent the Metropolitan Opera 
House. One thing is certain, namely, 
that it is an opera without music. The 
play is the thing. 

The librettist has invented a tale to 
account for the inexplicable smile 
painted by Leonardo da Vinci. It is 
an old-fashioned tale of “a man and 
his wife and atertium quid.” The hus- 
kand is a jewel fancier and keeps his 
gems in a stuffy little closet with a 
steel door. When he discovers the re- 
lations of the wife and the tertium 
quid, he traps the latter in the closet, 
shuts him and leaves him to suffocate 
while he himself forces the agonized 
wife to accept his embraces just out- 
side the door behind which her lover 
is dying. 

In the second act the wife (who now 
does the immortal smile) lures the hus- 
band into the jewel closet and locks 
him in to perish as her lover did. This 
is good dramatic material to be sure. 
But in opera ideal material is that 
which not only permits, but even cries 
out for musical embodiment. In this 
opera there is not much of this kind 
of material and of what there is Max 
Schillings had not the faintest concep- 
tion. He has composed music which 
might have been turned out by any 
class in composition in a good conser- 
vatory under the eye of a well educated 
professor. The work was brilliantly 
put on at the Metropolitan. Every- 
thing is. The institution is prosperous 
and Mr. Gatti-Casazza has luxurious 
tastes in mise-en-scene. But good pic- 
tures do not save the lives of poor 
operas. The dramatic fervor of Mme. 
Kemp, a singer of mediocre voice and 
skill, went far toward giving potency 
to the second act just as Mr. Bohnen’s 
somewhat elaborate, but -well planned 
acting did to the first. Frances Peralta 
added much to the performance by her 
short but clearly drawn sketch of a 
fifteenth century Fanny Legrand. 

The Wagnerian singers who have in- 
habited the Manhattan Opera House 
and are moving to the Lexington 
Theatre presented “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” in a series of matinees. The 
delivery of the great tetralogy was just 
what was expected by experienced ob- 
servers of operatic doings. It was gen- 
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To Our Readers: 


Aren’t you interested to keep in 
touch with what THE INDEPENDENT 
is doing for the cause of Education? 


Tue INDEPENDENT INTER-WEEKLY 
FoR SCHOOLS, a fortnightly alterna- 
ting with THE INDEPENDENT, is pub- 
lished during the school year and is 
used in conjunction with THE 
INDEPENDENT, by many thousand stu- 
dents throughout the country as a 
text-book of current events. 


Tue INTER-WEEKLY differs from 
the parent publication in being more 
simply written and in treating only 
those subjects which may be sup- 
posed to make a special appeal to 
youth. It is studied in the classes 
of schools and colleges. But many 
a person long out of college will find 
it most interesting reading. It of- 
fers to parents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to follow the trend of mod- 
ern education, which, more and more, 
is stressing the necessity of study- 
ing the thought of the past in rela- 
tion to present happenings. 


Do you desire to get the younger 
members of your family interested 
in the discussion of ideas? You can- 
not do better than to subscribe to 
THE INTER-WEEKLY. 


To all subscribers of THe INDE- 
PENDENT, THE INTER-WEEKLY, a 
two-dollar publication, is offered for 
one dollar. 
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F Surely the Big Novel of the Spring 
TRODDEN GOLD 3, Howarp VINCENT O’BRIEN 
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The Chicago Tribune says: “It is a book which has the same appeal that ‘If Winter Comes’ had. 

. A story of real people, though not of commonplace ones. You will like everyone in it. . . . It is 
0 just the work that the reading public will be happy to find, I wager, and it will be a best-seller.” 

s The Brooklyn Eagle says: “ “Trodden Gold’ has interest, much clear thinking and some excellent char- 
y acterization. Altogether it is one of the most refreshing books of the year.” 

‘ The Boston Transcript says: “It is with a feeling of thankfulness that we perceive in this work a feeling 
of decent reticence concerning the intimacies of life, good, well-bred writing and standards of whole- 
” some respectability. ‘“Trodden Gold’ has many excellencies.” Fourth Large Printing. $2.00 


- TUMBLEWEEDS THE TYRANNY OF POWER 
By HAL G. EVARTS By D. THOMAS CURTIN 

















The New York Herald says: “Mr. Evarts has done The author of “The Land of Deepening Shadow” 
has here written a novel of force and absorbing inter- 
est, having the West Virginia coal fields for its back- 
ground. It is the story of a man’s supreme effort 
to live down the stigma of an undeserved criminal 
record and to carry out the spirit of the brotherhood 
of man. $2.00 


THE ISLE OF RETRIBUTION 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “In ‘The Isle 
of Retribution’ Edison Marshall has graphically de- 
picted the experiences through which the pampered 
son of wealthy parents saved his soul... . Mr. Mar- 
shall has written before of the Arctic but never be- 
fore has he drawn more graphic scenes of the white 
desolation of that region.” 

The New York Times says: “ ‘The Isle of Retribu- 
tion’ is a thrilling tale of romantic adventure in the 
far North that can be recommended to readers.” $1.75 


something very well worth while in this book.... 
It is a broadly conceived and well executed picture of 
a really great point, a turning point in American 
history; a view of ‘the last dash of American home- 
steaders.’ It has an epic quality; a simplicity, dig- 
nity and directness that give: it real distinction... . 
It is a book of lasting values.” 

Second Printing. $1.75 


THE CODE OF THE 


KARSTENS 


By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


Frederick O’Brien, author of “White Shadows in the 
South Seas,’ says: “It is a superb and honest story 
of a man’s way with women. There is more real color 
and frank delineation of characters than in a score 
of other novels... . It is as far from ‘Main Street’ 
as the Bois de Boulogne.” Fourth Printing. $2.00 











Earlier Publications that are Still in Demand 


THIS FREEDOM ByA.S. M. HUTCHINSON 
225th Thousand. $2.00 





IF WINTER COMES 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON — 397th Thousand. $2.00 


PERECRINE’S PROGRESS 
By JEFFERY FARNOL Third Printing. $2.00 


THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN Fifth Printing. $1.90 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK 
By COSMO HAMILTON 














Fifth Printing. $1.90 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


THE FOG 
Sixth Printing. $2.00 


THE PUPPET SHOW OF MEMORY 
By MAURICE BARING Fourth Printing. $5.00 


THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED 


STATES HISTORY By CHARLES WARREN 
Three Volumes. Third Printing. $18.00 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 








1492 By MARY JOHNSTON STATES By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 
aie, Sixth Printing. $2.50 Fourth Printing. $2.50 
Dan- | 
h, 
Latin, These books for sale at all booksellers. Send for free announcement of new books | 
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Our American Humorists By T. L. Masson 
Perfect Behavior By D. O. Stewart 
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Outspoken Essays (Second Series) By W. R. Inge 


On By Hilaire Belloc 
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Our Changing Constitution By C. W. Pierson 
The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt 
By Arthur Weigall 
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Roosevelt As the Poets Saw Him 
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How to Play Mah Jong By Jean Bray 
The Psychology of Golf By Leslie Schon 
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The Home of Fadless Splendor, or Palestine of Today 


By G. N. Whittingham 
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erally mediocre and sometimes down- 
right bad. The “Rheingold” produc- 
tion was ridiculously overpraised. It 
was poverty stricken scenically and 
feeble musically. “Die Walkuere” was 
the highest achievement of the cycle. 
This work was well given, owing to the 
presence in the company of a tolerable 
Briinnhilde a fine Sieglinde (Eva van 
der Osten) and a noble Wotan (Fried- 
rich Schorr). 

But most of all the performance 
owed its excellence to the admirable 
conducting of Leo Blech, the one mem- 
ber of this organization whom the Met- 
ropolitan should try to steal. He is not 
the one who is to be stolen, however; 
but the facts are not ready for “re- 
lease.” The “Siegfried” was very bad 
indeed and the “Gdétterdimmerung” 
not much better. Nevertheless the Ger- 
mans and lovers of things German in 
this town were enthusiastic about the 
productions with the result that the 
company extended its season by three 
weeks, and will doubtless return next 
season. This is a very uncertain town, 
however, and it is not always safe to 
try to repeat. 

The International Composers’ Guild 
had another love feast at the Klaw 
Theatre on the evening of March 4. 
The feast broke up in a near riot. The 
program ended with a work called 
“Hyperprism” for a conglomeration of 
unrelated instruments by Edgar Va- 
rese, who may be remembered as the 
first conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Varese’s crea- 
tion evoked laughter, hisses and cat- 
calls. Such an outbreak had not taken 
place at a musical performance in the 
memory of man. Friends of the here- 
after music applauded. International 
Composers shouted defiance. The com- 
position was played a second time, 
while shouts and hisses continued and 
half the audience walked out. Let it 
be understood that this took place at a 
concert to which everyone went well 
knowing that only the latest musical 
distortions were to be displayed. 

Mr. Varese ought to be a proud and 
happy man. The entertainment began 
with the second quartet of Bela Bartok, 
the Hungarian master, who is a demi- 
god in futurist circles, and yet he suc- 
ceeded in getting nothing but applause. 
Mr. Bartok is a man of talent and 
writes authoritatively in the new man- 
ner, albeit in the quartet he occa- 
sionally fell from grace and used com- 
mon chords and elementary progres- 
sions. But it is impossible to avoid the 
commonplace at times and Bartok sel- 
dom sins. It is said that he is coming 
to this country next season. 

Milhaud, head of the Parisian 
“Group of Six,” is here now. Casella, 
one of the priests of Baal in Rome, is 
here also. We have our own Leo Orn- 
stein, who trotted out the other evening 
a sonata of which he confessed himself 
a little ashamed because it was almost 
classic in form. These are grand days 
in musical art. The sonata for harp 
and piano by Carlos Salzedo heard at 
the International Composers’ concert 
ought to be performed every season. 

W. J. HENDERSON 
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Drama 
Slices of Life 


You AND I. By Philip Barry. Belmont 
Theatre. 

Rocer Bioomer. By John Howard Law- 
son. Forty-eighth Street Theatre. 

IcEBOUND. By Owen Davis. Sam H. Harris 
Theatre. 

ScENES FROM THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 
By Fyodor Dostoevsky. THE LADY FROM 
THE ProvINces. By Ivan Turgenev. 
Moscow Art Theatre (at Jolson’s 
Fifty-ninth Street Theatre). 


N the part of many American play- 
wrights there is a tendency to 
confuse solemnity with seriousness of 
purpose. To be truly significant, they 
seem to believe, drama must be dismal. 
And so, banishing from their minds all 
low thoughts of financial reward and 
long runs on Broadway, they sit down 
to compose “realistic” dramas of 
“American life.” These are usually 
genre studies of life in the rural or 
suburban districts, remote enough from 
the everyday life and interests of crit- 
ics and intelligentsia to be loudly ac- 
claimed as significant “slices of life.” 
These dishwater dramas revel in mean 
motives, petty characterization, a per- 
vasive atmosphere of chilly gloom. 
There is a wealth of drab and depress- 
ing detail. They are the sworn ene- 
mies of anything even remotely ap- 
proaching the spirit of Pollyanna. Yet 
they are but the other side of the same 
medal. Humor and horseplay have no 
place in the relentless code of this new 
dramaturgy. When such plays fail, as 
most of them speedily do, our young 
realists curse the indifference of the 
American public to the progress of the 
native drama. 

I confess that in this respect I am in 
hearty agreement with the public. Not, 
let me explain, because these play- 
wrights dare to reproduce the facts of 
life as they see them; not even because 
they are depressing, nor that they are 
lacking in integrity. Undoubtedly they 
are honest craftsmen. The essential 
lack, it seems to me, is that of a defi- 
nite, sharply crystallized point of view 
—a point of view not so much concern- 
ing the realities of American life as a 
conviction concerning their own re- 
lationship to the materials out of which 
they attempt to construct a play. No 
matter how faithfully it is reproduced, 
no matter how convincing the detail, 
how realistic the characterization, the 
“slice of life’ is not enough. True 
drama is no matter-of-fact transcript 
of life. Your playwright may be a 
skilled craftsman; a master, like Mr. 
Owen Davis, of all the tricks of the 
trade; a perfect technician. Yet unin- 
spired craftsmanship is never art; it 
is the mere machinery of art. And it can 
be, in drama as in every other art, as 
dull and as distasteful as ditchwater. 
For the dramatist’s problem is not that 
merely of reproducing and represent- 
ing some aspect of external life heard 
and seen. In a more profound sense 
he must search within himself, in the 
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CASH CAPITAL - 


ASSETS 
Cash in banks and due from Agents........ $ 4,415,786.70 
Accrued Interest, etc..............2e000. ‘ 311,668.60 
Real Estate Unincumbered.............. en 335,000.00 
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TOTAL ASSETS $22,134,376.80 
LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK...................... $ 2,500,000.00 
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Reserve for Unpaid Losses.......... «eee. 1,925,568.39 
Reserve for all other Liabilities............ ‘ 668,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $16,341,278.18 

WOE SUPERS. ... occ ccc ccccccte 5,793,098.62 


CHARLES G. SMITH 





Seventy-fourth Annual Statement, January 1, 1923. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS 8,293,098.62 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION. . . .$98,601,668.28 


INSIST on a SPRINGFIELD policy—“IT PAYS!” 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
Metropolitan District Agent 
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Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
of Springfield, 
A. W. DAMON, President. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


134th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 16, 1923, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, March 16, 1923. 
On account of the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders, the transfer books will be closed at the 
close of business on Friday, March 16, 1923, and 
re-opened at 10.00 A.M. on March 28, 1923. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, March 7th, 1923. 
The directors have declared the quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar ($1.00) per share, from the 
accumulated surplus of the company on both the 
Common Stock and the Preferred Stock, payable 
= 2nd, 1923, to stockholders of record of both 
of these classes of stock at the close of business on 
Maych 17th, 1923. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








GET Pp AY for your stories and articles. 
Copyright book by Editor, 
“How to Write for Pay,’? FREE. Write now. 





uncharted depths of his own mind, for 
his material. And having therein dis- 


No obligation. Press Syndicate, 973 Times Bldg., 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 20, 1923. 
DIVIDEND 109. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 214 per cent on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on March 31, 1928, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on March 3, 1923. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed, 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad St., New York, March 1, 1923. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly distribu- 
tion of $1.00 per share, payable March 31, 1923, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 12, 1923. 
C. V. JENKINS, Treasurer, 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 
Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 


Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 


Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest 

For the future welfare of each girl and boy? 


Do you want a sunny clime 

Where there’s fishing all the time? 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 


Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy payment plan, 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 


Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail today, 

We will send this Booklet absolutely FREE. 
After you have read it through, 

If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me. 


We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal. 
On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal. 
Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book— 
“TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” It 
tells of almost unbelievable profits made 
from trucking and fruit-growing in our 
part of FLORIDA. Also about sick-and- 
out-of-work Clauses, and other protective 
features of our contract. Address Sylvester 
E. Wi'30n, Dept. J-2, Orlando, Florida. 


Church Wants Loan 


F not less than $500, 

and not over $1,000 
wanted by church. 
Torun six months or 
more. Will pay legal 
rate in this State, 10 
per cent. 








For particulars write L.L.S. 


1406 Park Avenue 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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covered perhaps some _ illuminating 
truth, he must seek to employ some rec- 
ognizable object, situation, or charac- 
ters in such a relation to emphasize 
and dramatize this truth. No artist’s 
work is dull, as Edmund J. Sullivan 
recently pointed out, if this tug-of-war 
is going on inside his brain: if the rope 
is kept taut between the objective and 
the subjective. 

In witnessing a play like Owen Da- 
vis’s “Icebound,”’ we find ourselves 
watching a group of people represented 
as doing, or having done, or compelled 
to do certain easily recognizable acts. 
What is missing, what is never present 
as even the faintest glimmer, is any 
revelation, on the part of the play- 
wright, of any consciousness of the 
tug-of-war between the objective and 
the subjective. The result is that the 
drabness, the dullness, the monotony of 
the characters portrayed are never re- 
lieved by any flashing revelation which 
might reward us for our patience—and 
which, incidentally, might give us some 
insight into the mind of the author. 

Contrast Mr. Davis’s play with the 
scenes enacted by the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre from Dostoevsky’s “Brothers Kara- 
mazov.” Dullness, drabness, disease, 
and crime are indeed the materials 
chosen by the Russian. Almost to the 
point of burlesque he peoples his pages 
with consumptive children, hunch- 
backed girls, perverse virgins, felons, 
criminals, mental defectives, fanatics, 
fools. Had Dostoevsky been content to 
rest with the mere representation of 
such folk, his work would lose nine- 
tenths of its value. But because he 
uses them to accentuate, and in ‘a broad 
sense, to dramatize his own mystic 
vision, we are enabled to explore with 
him the very secrets of human nature, 
to participate in the terror, the ecstasy, 
and the beauty of existence, to gaze 
through Dostoevsky’s eyes at his unseen 
universe. Particularly in the scene be- 
tween Alyosha and Snegirov, when the 
latter refuses the proffered purse, we 
seem to find ourselves in the presence 
not merely of a broken down poverty- 
stricken army officer, but rather of an 
overpowering emotion which takes pos- 
session of that starving body, twists it 
and tortures it, like an electric current 
galvanizes it into horrible and gro- 
tesque gestures, energizes the human 
marionette into a frenzied climax of 
resentment and humiliation, and then 
departs or extinguishes itself, leaving 
poor Snegirov like a broken doll. The- 
atrical—yes: unrealistic, exaggerated, 
untrue to that little corner of life pene- 
trated by our own everyday routine, 
this scene, or chapter, undoubtedly was. 
Yet, as enacted by Moskvin, it was the 
abnormal, the exaggerated, the extraor- 
dinary that threw a vivid and con- 
vincing light on the very mechanism 
of our emotions. 

But if the American playwright 
seeks escape from the cul de sac of ob- 
jective and superficial realism, may he 
not find salvation in the newer school 
of “expressionism”? This question 
may be suggested by the Equity Play- 
‘rs’ production of “Roger Bloomer.” 
Alas! strip Mr. Lawson’s play of its 





new-fangled trappings, its rapid se- 
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“There are, no other Italian novels 
of recent years to compare with it.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


“The author is a master of the first 
rank.”—N. Y. Herald. 
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quence of scene derived possibly from 
the technique of the motion-picture 
scenario, possibly from the shallow ef- 
forts of the new German dramaturgy; 
seek to penetrate through its farrago 
of sentimental socialism and radical- 
ism, and we discover neither philosophy 
nor wit. There were one or two scenes 
—notably that in the Wall Street office 
and the Fifth Avenue club (admirably 
suggested by the placing of six heavily 
upholstered chairs) — that aroused 
hopes of something better. There was 
in these a certain orchestration of dia- 
logue and “business” that suggested 
amusing possibilities. But evidently 
Mr. Lawson had a “message”—what it 
was of course no one can say—and in- 
stead of mastering that message he 
permitted it to master him. His effort 
ended in a chaos of badly projected 
symbolism and fantasy. It might have 
been considered daring twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, in the heyday of 
Hauptmann, Ibsen, and Maeterlinck. 
Today it merely bores us as uncon- 
trolled rhetoric. 

The best of the new efforts is per- 
haps the most modest—the new Har- 
vard prize play, “You and I,” written 
by Philip Barry. This latest product 
of Professor Baker’s “47 Workshop” 
takes us out of the back-kitchen of the 
dismal school into the library of a 
Westchester County home. This li- 
brary, by the way, is one of the most 
attractive interiors ever designed for 
the New York stage. It is the work of 
Raymond Sovey, who made this room 
eloquently expressive of the family por- 
trayed by Mr. Barry. The Harvard 
playwright has by no means mastered 
all the problems of comedy. There is 
a certain lack of plasticity in his dia- 
logue. The moment it becomes serious 
it walks on stilts. His leading charac- 
ter, Maitland White, is a middle-aged 
business man who cannot suppress his 
longing to become an artist. He is 
continually sketching. His wife finds 
his pockets filled with these drawings. 
She persuades him to give up business 
for a year and to paint. At the end of 
eight months his pockets are filled with 
diagrams concerning the soap business 
he has deserted. Here is deft irony 
concerning what some one has called 
the illusion of profession. Mr. Barry 
has evidently gone to the pains of docu- 
menting himself concerning business 
and the profession of advertising. His 
weakest point—the weakest point of 
every novelist, dramatist, and scenario- 
ist!—is his conception of art and art- 
ists. Somerset Maugham avoided some 
difficulties by making Paul Gauguin an 
Englishman and putting him in the 
pages of “The Moon and Sixpence,” but 
even his portrait was not altogether 
convincing. George du Maurier had 
the advantage of being a successful 
draughtsman himself. But in the the- 
atre absurdity concerning art and art- 
ists runs riot. But we must forgive 
Mr. Barry—he is young and promising 
and is just out of the “47 Workshop.” 
And his comedy is more mature than 
most we see. He must be saved from 
the treacherous swamps of the new 
“realism.” 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the tele- 
phone building a man worked at the 
test board. It was night; flood had 
come upon ihe city ; death and disaster 
threatened the inhabitants. Outside 
the telephone building people had long 
since sought refuge ; the water mounted 
higher and higher; fire broke out in 
nearby buildings. But still the man 
at the test board stuck to his post; 
keeping up the lines of communica- 
tion; forgetful of self; thinking only 
of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same 
building a corps of telephone opera- 
tors worked all through the night, 
knowing that buildings around them 
were being washed from their founda- 
tions, that fire drew near, that there 
might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that 
kept them at their work—a spirit be- 
yond thought of advancement or re- 


ward—the spirit that animates men 
and women everywhere who know 
that others depend upon them. By 
the nature of telephone service this is 
the every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is 
present all the time behind the scenes. 
It has its most picturesque expression 
in those who serve at the switchboard, 
but it animates every man and woman 
in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or 
at desks; others out on the “highways 
of speech.” Some grapple with prob- 
lems of management or science; some 
with maintenance of lines and equip- 
ment; others with office details. But 
all know, better than any one else, 
how the safe and orderly life of the 
people depends on the System—and 
all know that the System depends on 
them. 


“BELL SYSTEM® 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph_D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 

A. Every pupil in the class will prepare to 
answer all of the following questions. 
The pupil will give every answer, whether 
oral or written, in the form of a com- 
plex sentence or such other type of sen- 
tence as the teacher may request. 

1. What is a wise attitude for the United 
States to take toward the problem of immi- 
gration? 

2. What makes censorship of literature de- 
sirable—or undesirable? 

8. What is the attitude of present-day writers 
toward the inclusion of children as char- 
acters in fiction? 

4. What does the article entitled “Out with 
the Parasites” indicate as the principal 
cause of the present failure of Russia? 

5. What is the spirit of the poem called “Ques- 
tion” ? 

6. What type of books occupies most atten- 
tion at the present day, judging from the 
amount of space given to the various books 
named in book reviews in this number? 
Include in your answer an explanation of 
the reason why the type that you name is 
so popular. 

7. Draw from the reviews of modern plays 
some clear expression of general dramatic 
criticism? 

8. Express in a single sentence the thought 
of any one of the editorial articles. 

9. Name a modern problem of great impor- 
tance, discussed in this number, and give 
what you believe to be a wise solution of 
the problem. 

10. In what news should the people of the 
United States be deeply interested at the 
present time? Include in your answer a 
reason for the importance of the news that 
you mention. 

11. What striking thought is presented in any 
picture in this number? 

12. Which article in this number makes most 
appeal to your feeling? Why does it ap- 
peal? 

18. Which article in this number is likely to 
accomplish the most public good? Explain 
why? 

14. Write a single sentence slogan, based on 
any article in this number. 

15. Complete the following sentence: ‘At the 
present time the people of the United 
States——.” 

il. Immigration and the Future American. 

1. Draw from the article a series of proverb- 
like expressions. Write these in the form 
of numbered sentences. Explain every one 
of the sentences. 

2. What change has taken place in the char- 

acter of immigration to the United States? 

Explain in what ways the immigrant is 

an economic asset to the country. 

Explain in what ways the immigrant is a 

serious menace to the United States. 

What type of immigrants are desirable? 

Explain why a policy of free admission 

would be a crime against the future. 

Summarize all the principles that should 

guide the people of the United States in 

making decisions concerning immigration. 

8. What precedents are there for the exclusion 
of immigrants? 

9. How will the exclusion of certain types of 
immigrants affect the United States as a 
beneficent world power? 


{1l. Concerning Children. 


1. Tell something concerning any of the chil- 
dren who appear in Charles Dickens’ novels. 

2. Tell the story of any young person who 
is a character in any one of Booth Tark- 
ington’s novels. 

3. Tell the story of a child who is a character 
in one of Victor Hugo’s novels. 

4. What is the principal thought that is the 
basis of Miss Repplier’s essay? 

1V. Out with the Parasites. 

1. Explain in what respects the article is a 
satire. 
V. The Question of Literary Censorship. 
1. Summarize the views on literary censor- 
ship that are presented in this number. 
2. Make two lists, in one giving the reasons in 
favor of literary censorship; in the other 
giving the reasons against such censorship. 

VI. Question (Poem). 

1. Explain how the many details add to the 
effectiveness of the poem. 

2. Point out the words that are most effective 
in arousing emotion. 


I PM p w 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Immigration and the Future American, 
Immigration Legislation. 

1. State the change in the Immigration Law 
proposed by the Immigration Committee of 
the last Congress. Explain what there is 
in Professor Holmes’s article to help you 
understand why that change is proposed. 

2. Discuss the immigrant as an economic 
asset. 

3. Show why America until recently had a 
liberal immigration policy. 

4. Show why the author believes “that the 
foreigner creates many difficult problems 
and aggravates many existing evils.” 

5. Explain the author’s statement of disagree- 
ment with some others on immigration 
policy. 

6. Summarize the main features of the policy 
advocated in this article. 

11. Out With the Parasites! 

1. “For the Communist programme has been 
abandoned long ago so far as agriculture 
was concerned.” (a) Explain what the 
programme was originally in relation to 
agriculture. (b) Why was it abandoned? 
(c) What is it now? 

2. Look up and state the New Economic 
Policy. 

3. What excuses have been made .. . for 
the dismal failure which has attended the 
Communist régime in Russia? What do 
you think about each of those excuses? 

4. What is the “one tremendous advantage 
which she (Russia) has enjoyed’? Why 
do you think Mr. Franklin raises the ques- 


tion? 
5. Why is it said that “the failure of Russian 
Communism .. . does not prove that 


Socialism, or even Communism, can never 
be successful’ ? 

6. What, in Mr. Franklin’s view, is the funda- 
mental reason for the “loss that Commun- 
ism inflicts upon industry’? 
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Germany, Cryptic Cuno. 

Make a summary of the recent develop- 
ments in the Ruhr in respect to industrial 
activity, unemployment, the food situation, 
transportation and communication facilities. 
Describe the action of the Berlin Govern- 
ment bearing upon the Ruhr, of the mine 
directors of the Ruhr. 

Explain how and why the French have 
widened their operations. 

Explain the movement to stabilize the mark. 
Describe the French measures of enforce- 
ment in the Ruhr. 

What seems to be the situation in unoccu- 
pied Germany? 

What are “some very significant changes” 
seen in Chancellor Cuno’s speech? 

What are the views that it is intimated 
Chancellor Cuno may hold privately? What 
are the “exigencies of domestic politics’’ 
which Cuno must take into account? 

What is the apperent tendency of his 
policy? 


. The Question of Literary Censorship. 


Discuss the difference between alien and 
American standards of taste and good form 
as treated by Mr. Boynton. 

What may be said for and against a censor- 
ship today in any of the fields mentioned? 
How does war modify the situation? 


- Domestic Affairs. 


Explain a “pocket veto.” 

What proposed measure of larger interest 
failed in the last Congress? Which of these 
would you be in favor of having pushed in 
the next Congress? 


. France. 


Describe the matters here mentioned in re- 
gard to the budget deficit, military service, 
French incomes, and French agriculture. 
What have you had in your history study 
in relation to the French peasants? 


. The Halfway Mark. 


State the circumstances under which Mr. 
Harding was nominated. 

Is there any other instance in our history 
of a Senator becoming President of the 
United States? 

Recount the achievements of the present 
Administration in foreign policy. Mention 
any which are not cited in this editorial. 
What are the terms on which the British 
debt to the United States has been settled? 
What programme has General Wood car- 
ried out in the Philippines? 

Do you think that President Harding could 
have induced the Senate to permit the 
United States to enter the League of Na- 
tions on any terms whatsoever? 











Weekly.” 











Do You Know This Story ? 


It’s not very old. Less than six months in fact. But 
it’s really too good to keep. 


Last September Franklin H. Giddings assembled a 
truly amazing group of famous educators and scholars 
to act with him in editing a new fortnightly publica- 
tion. Issued between the regular issues of The Inde- 
pendent, the new magazine was designated “The Inter- 


To get the most out of your reading you need The 
Inter-Weekly to keep you in touch with “what the 
world is doing” while waiting for your next issue of 
The Independent to appear. You are sure to find it 
entertaining and instructive. 
$2.00, but as an Independent reader you can have a 
full year of The-Inter-Weekly by sending a dollar bill 
(at our risk) before March 31, 1923, to 


“SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE,” 
The Independent, 140 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


The regular price is 

















